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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 


Sas interests of the people of Philadelphia are now engaged 

in another of those struggles with which we have grown fa- 
miliar. The Belt Line Railroad Company proposes to build a 
railway along the water front of the city, and to throw it open to 
all railroads that choose to avail themselves of its use. The ob- 
ject is to increase the commerce of the city, by making its trans- 
portation and shipping facilities available not merely for one 
trunk line, but for as many as desire to trade here, and all the de- 
tails of the plan are so arranged as to guarantee this result to the 
public. The struggle, as in the case of the Reading’s application 
for leave to elevate its tracks and build a new depot, is in the 
City Council, and the adverse interests are those of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Company. That corporation was well represented 
at the hearing before the Councils’ committee, on Wednesday, 
and it will, of course, defeat the new enterprise if it can. 
Whether the people of Philadelphia will adequately insist upon 
the due protection of their own interests remains to be seen. 





THE Congress of the Three Americas is now a perambulating 
body. Following the plan mentioned a week ago, the delegates 
set off from Washington on Thursday for their tour of the coun- 
try. Asso much of the discussions will turn upon the formation 
of closer business relations between the southern countries and 
our own, nothing could be better than to familiarize the members 
with the extent and character of our industrial development, and 
its consequent sufficiency as a basis for the supply of very much 
that our neighbors are now purchasing from more remote coun- 
tries, and at terms no more favorable than we could offer, if we 
had direct communication by steamship lines. Statistics tell us 
something of this development, but to most people they convey 
little more than a faint and shadowy impression of the facts for which 
they stand. Far more impressive is the inspection of the great 
establishments where the gigantic energies of disciplined natural 
force are converting crude substances into commodities fitted for 
human use. As the commissioners watched the process by which 
a huge poplar trunk was converted into printing paper in ex-Con- 
gressman Russell’s establishment at Worcester, they learned more 
in an hour than the printed page could inform them in a year. 

Of course it is quite impossible that the Congress should in- 
clude in its visits all the interesting and instructive parts of the 
country, and in the selection of localities for its tour of inspec- 
tion, it was not partisan but prudential considerations which led 
the Washington authorities to omit the Southern States. Rapid 
and creditable as has been the advance of that section in the last 
twenty years, it still has but few districts where this progress is 
presented in a concentrated form, and hardly any in which it pre- 
sents peculiar features. The trip may be said to have begun with 
New England, and will conclude with a three days’ inspection of 
Philadelphia. 


IT appears that the Republicans have elected their Congress- 
man in Montana, with most of the minor State officials, while the 
Democrats have the Governor and the Legislature, and—as a con- 
sequence controlling the Legislature—the two U. S. Senators. 
The national result, therefore, in the four new States, is to put six 
Republicans and two Democrats into the Senate, and five Repub- 
licans into the House. The former will stand 45 to 39, the latter 
169 to 161. 

North Dakota, as well as South, it seems, adopted the Pro- 
hibitory Amendment. It illustrates freshly how much those States 
resemble Iowa and Kansas in the character of their population. 














THE Civil Service Commission has at last begun to take hold 
of the problem at the right end. Thus far the reform has been 
concerned chiefly with appointments, while the much more seri- 
ous problem of removals has been touched very lightly indeed. 
It has been argued that when appointment by competitive exami- 
nation has been well established, the motive to removals will dis- 
appear, as the places thus vacated will not be filled by persons 
whose appointment would be more desirable from a partisan 
point of view. As we said when the Eaton-Pendleton law was 
under discussion in Congress, the experience of clerks in the 
New York Custom House and other places where examinations 
had been introduced, was already a sufficient refutation of this 
assumption. Leave in the hands of the political managers the 
power to make the removals, and they will manage in some way 
to manipulate the appointments. Nor is any tampering with the 
examinations required for this purpose, although it isin evidence 
that they will not stop at that if they findit necessary. But such 
roguery is generally unnecessary. In most cases all that will be 
needed is to have applicants understand that persons unacceptable 
to their superiors in office will find their tenure brief and uncom- 
fortable. This will deter any but the friends of the heads of offices 
and departments from taking the trouble to undergo the examina- 
tions, which practically become “ pass’’ examinations, instead of 
competitive. 





Most of the places in the Baltimore Post-Office, like those in 
our own, are covered by the rules. The exceptions are the few 
places whose incumbents have the handling of money, as these 
must be filled by the Postmaster himself, in justice to his bond- 
men. Yet Mr. Veazey, Mr. Cleveland’s first selection for that office, 
found it worth his while to turn out four-fifths of the people he 
found at workin the office. Ashe did not strictly comply with the 
rules, and was said to have been dismissed for that reason, it was 
expected that his successor, Mr. Brown,would pursue a very differ- 
ent course. Yet of the one hundred and three of the old officials 
whom Mr. Veazey had spared, and whom we may presume to 
have been the most experienced and responsible men in the office, 
Mr. Brown removed ninety-two. He also dismissed more than 
half of Mr. Veazey’s appointees for incompetency, and perhaps, 
quite justly. But of the persons who obtained places under the 
rules since Mr. Brown came into office, he himself has dismissed 
more than a fifth. The result is that the Baltimore Post-Office 
has just eleven officials out of the 367 Mr. Veazey found in office, 
and these successive weedings have left it politically as unanimous 
and subservient as a Democratic convention presided over by Mr. 
Gorman. Almost all the clerks whom Mr. Roosevelt questioned 
admitted that they contributed from two to four per cent. of their 
salaries to the campaign fund of the Democratic party last year. 
Mr. Roosevelt plainly intimates his belief that this result was ob- 
tained by political manipulation, and that Mr. Brown’s removals 
have not been made—as he claims—for the gvod of the service 
alone. And he says that such removals are a violation of the 
Civil Service Law. Of that we are not sure. They certainly con- 
stitute an evasion of its spirit and intentions, but they are an ex- 
ercise of the-discretion the law vests in the Postmaster without 
creating any tribunal to which a wronged official may resort. 
And violations of the spirit of the law will be punished only 
when they are against the interest of the party in power. With 
what face could either the present heads of the Post-Office or their 
predecessors under Mr. Cleveland hold Mr. Brown to answer for 
the use of his discretionary power of removal in the interests of 
his own party? It certainly would be much more candid to turn 
him out as a Democrat than to displace him as having evaded the 
pirit of the law. 
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Tue Mohonk Conference of this year began its proceedings 
with a paper from General Morgan, the new Commissioner of In- 
dian Affairs, in which he expounded and defended his policy of 
superseding the church and mission schools on the reservations 
with purely government schools, by withdrawing from the former 
the grants of money they now receive as a contribution to their 
support. While this policy was strongly supported by Dr. Lyman 
Abbott and Captain Pratt, it was quite as strongly opposed by 
Mr. Herbert Welsh and several other members of the Conference. 
General Walker of Boston sent a strong letter, which deprecated 
any such change if based on the theory that the Government acts 
inconsistently in supporting mission-schools, and pointing out the 
difference between funds held in trust for Indian education and 
moneys raised for public education by taxation. The venerable 
Bishop Whipple, of Minnesota, who has a long record of valuable 
and unselfish service to the red man, and who is more in touch 
with the actual condition of things on the reservations than it is 
possible for any one in the East to be, also sent a letter of vigorous 
protest against General Morgan’s policy. He showed that experi- 
ence had proved the impossibility of keeping the government 
schools out of politics, and that this fact had checked appropria- 
tions for their support, when either branch of Congress was out of 
political harmony with the Executive. Also that the mission- 
schools had secured the services of a class of teachers, especially 
of women, much superior tc those whom the Government could in- 
duce to accept places in its schools. He reminded the Conference 
that more progress had been made since the enlistment of the 
churches in the work of civilizing and Christianizing the Indians 
than ever before,—more in ten years than in the previous half- 
century. 

Others urged the maintenance of the mission-schools on the 
ground that they furnished the only means of keeping the work 
among the Indians out of politics, changes of national Administra- 
tion making no difference with them. And it was shown that the 
best educational work on the reservations had been done by them. 

The considerations on the other side were (1) the fear that 
government appropriations for these schools would furnish a pre- 
cedent hostile to our general school policy ; (2) a jealousy of the 
Roman Catholic Church, which absorbs the greater part of the ap- 
propriations ; and (3) a beliefthat the schools at Carlisle and Hamp- 
ton would obtain a better class of pupils, if the mission schools 
were not in their way. This last involves an admission that the 
church schools are more attractive to the Indians than those of the 
government. 

The resolutions finally adopted by the Conference approve 
“the general principles ” of Gen. Morgan’s paper, while insisting 
on what had been said in previous declarations as to “‘ education, 
both by Government and by religious societies, for the Indian 
races of this continent.” They further approve of his “ policy for 
the organization of a comprehensive system of Indian education 
by the Federal Government” and arrange to “codperate with 
him in preparing such a system as shall best promote the univer- 
sal and compulsory education of all Indian children in harmony 
with the principles of our Government, and with the concurrent 
work of the churches, missionary boards, and philanthropic 
organizations.” This deliverance seems intended to satisfy 
all parties, by emphasizing those parts of Gen. Morgan’s plan 
on whicn there was no difference in the Conference, and its 
acceptance by both parties to the discussion confirms this 
view of its character. It says nothing of starving out the mis- 
sion schools, or of establishing an exclusive system of 
Government schools, while it emphasizes very properly the need 
of enlarged educational facilities, as only 12,000 of the 40,000 
young Indians of school age are receiving any kind of 
instruction. 





ON Monday last Connecticut voted on tbe Prohibitory Amend- 
ment to the State Constitution. The Prohibitionists had been so 
much disheartened by their recent defeats in other States, that 





they made no very vigorous fight. They did hold meetings, and 
brought Mr. St. John to describe the benefits of Prohibition in 
Kansas ; but their meetings were thinly attended. They also at- 
tempted the moral bullying policy, by which every opponent of 
Prohibition was held up.to reprobation as a friend of the saloon 
and an enemy to good morals. But this was met by Dr. Newman 
Smyth and other prominent clergymen, who came forward with a 
repudiation of Prohibition on purely moral grounds. The out- 
come of the election was that three-fourths of the people voted 
against Prohibition, only ten “towns” (townships) giving it a 
majority. 

There is a growing feeling even among those who entertain a 
belief in Prohibition in the abstract, that it is useless to enact it 
in the present condition of public opinion. It was Mr. Gough’s 
opinion that it ought not to be tried until three-fourths of the 
voters gave it their support. Mr. D. L. Moody, while declaring 
himself a Prohibitionist, saysif he could enact that policy for Illi- 
nois by a turn of his hand he would not do so, as it would only 
accomplish more harm than good. Dr. Smyth laid great stress on 
the demoralizing effects of the law, as he had seen these in Maine. 
Against such testimony it now is common to allege the opinion of 
Governor This and Senator That to the effect that Prohibition is a 
great success in their States. But no testimony is more open to 
suspicion, even while the personal veracity of the witnesses is 
above question. Men in public life naturally acquire the habit of 
seeing that side of every situation which their constituents most 
care to have made prominent. We have no doubt that the Gov- 
ernor of Iowa was quite honest in assuring us last November that 
Prohibition had been a great success in his State. But the records 
of the Internal Revenue offices in that State told a very different 
story. 





THE National Convention of Woolen Manufacturers has met 
in New York and adopted with entire unanimity the resolutions 
drafted by the Executive Committee in Boston. The Free Trade 
newspapers try to belittle this action by representing the Conven- 
tion as a select handful which does not represent the sentiment 
of the woolen manufacturers generally. Itis true that the attend- 
ance was not so large as was expected, because the extra session 
of Congress, in view of which it was called, is not to be held, 
and this fact somewhat diminished the interest. But the few 
manufacturers who dissent from the policy of protecting wool as 
well as woolens had the better opportunity of making their influ- 
ence felt; and yet even in this meeting they found it best to keep 
silence and acquiesce. By the time Congress meets, and the 
utility of agitation becomes more apparent, our friends will have 
no reason to find fault with the fewness of those who assemble to 
secure a restoration of the duties of 1867. 

The Free Traders never tire of denouncing the selfishness 
and greed of the protected manufacturers. Butif there are any 
manufacturers who are thoroughly selfish it is those who are will- 
ing to sacrifice the American wool-grower to the advancement of 
their own interests. Yet itis just this shabby handful whom 
they take under their especial patronage and to whom they give 
the utmost aid and comfort, while they no doubt despise them be- 
yond what words can express. Surely a little more outspoken 
honesty in their discussion of such situations and of such men 
would be a gain to public morality. 





Mr. GeorGE Rice of Marietta, Ohio, continues his manful 
struggle with the Standard Oil Company and the railroads it sub- 
sidizes. One of his last steps was to ask a duces tecum subpcena 
against all the railroads embraced in the Transcontinental Associ- 
ation, which would have required them to bring before the Inter- 
State Commerce Commission all their account-books and other pa- 
pers, which exhibited their transactions in shipping petroleum and 
its products. In justification of this he alleged the tariff-sheets of 
the Association which show an advance from 72 cents per hundred- 
weight to 823 cents in September, 1888, and $1.25 in January, 1889. 
He charged this last rate with being exorbitant, and alleged that 
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special facilities were furnished to the Standard Oil Company 
which placed competing refiners at a great disadvantage. The 
Commission ruled that he had not made out a primd facie case 
against the railroads in question. But as they announced their 
readiness to compel them to furnish the books and papers he asked 
for, whenever he did so, they cannot be said to have decided 
against him. On the contrary their decision is a decided gain to 
those who are laboring to correct the abuses of railroad manage- 
ment. It very distinctly notifies those corporations that their 
books must be opened to inspection, whenever a primd facie case is 
made out against them, and that they no longer enjoy the immun- 
ity from inspection which belongs to private firms and to corpo- 
rations engaged in a purely private business. Since the Granger 
decisions were pronounced by the Supreme Court these corpora- 
tions have had no more emphatic reminder of their true position 
as public servants. And as the law requires the United States 
courts to enforce the order of the Commission, they will have no 
alternative but to obey. 





THE most important events in the educational world have 
been the opening of Clark University at Worcester, and of the 
Women’s Annex in Columbia College, and the election of Mr. 
Seth Low to the presidency of Columbia. 

The event at Worcester was heralded by speeches which an- 
nounced a new and very lofty function for the new institution. 
It was claimed that Mr. Clark has made a study of the universi- 
ties of the Old World, and saw the room and need for another in 
this country, being actuated by this motive rather than the desire 
to transmit his name to posterity. His university is to be exceed- 
ingly exclusive and select. Only one in three of the applications 
received have been even considered, and of these only one in 
three have been granted. So the beginning is to be made witha 
class of forty, distributed among five cognate branches of scien- 
entific study—psychology, biology, histiology, physics, and mathe- 
matics. The nation in general, and Harvard and Johns Hopkins 
in particular, will await the result with an interested curiosity. 

The experiment of an annex for women to a city college be- 
gins at Columbia with sixteen students, who could just as well 
have been accommodated in the regular Freshman class, to the 
great saving of money, and of the time and energy of the profes- 
sors and instructors. This class of sixteen is to have the regular 
instruction repeated for its benefit by the same professors after 
the male students have been taught. They are to sit at the sec- 
ond table, as it were, and to get what is left after the theme has 
lost its freshness for the teacher and his nervous vein has been 
diminished. When there are four such classes in Columbia, the 
professors will find they have quite enough of it. 

The selection of Ex-Mayor Low of Brooklyn to take the 
place of the late Dr. Barnard is a very admirable one. Mr. Low 
combines the habits of the scholar with those of the man of busi- 
ness. He isa man of earnest public spirit and lofty devotion to 
duty. He represents a growing type of young Americans who 
have inherited wealth, but have not given themselves up to the 
great business of killing time. Asa graduate of Columbia and a 
member of the Episcopal Church, he belongs within the limited 
circle from which the president must be chosen. We hope he will 
accept. 








FINANCIAL REVIEW. 


NEw YorK. 

y= little but the monetary situation was discussed in Wall 

street while the stock market was under the hammer of the 
bears. Rate cutting in the West was quite overshadowed as a 
disturber of vaiues by the quotations for money, which varied be- 
tween 6 and 12 per cent. No one is looking for money to be less 
than 6 per cent. between now and January, but there was nothing 
specially terrifying in that. It wasthe fear of what might happen ; 


that Mr. Gould or some one else, would suddenly lock up money, 
run it up to 4 per cent. a day or higher, and smash the stock 
market mercilessly. This nervous feeling was a fine basis for a 
consummate bear operator like Mr. Cammack to work upon, and 








there were times in the early part of the week when it looked 
squally for holders of stocks. 

_ itis an interesting fact that Tuesday is nearly always a turn- 
ing point in the market whenever a strong movement is under 
way. If prices are rushing up, they are apt to culminate Tues- 
day morning, and a reaction follow; if going down, they look 
their worst on that day, and by the afternoon improvement ap- 
pears. This is, of course, not an invariable rule, but it occurs so 
often as to be generally noticed. It was so the past week. Tues- 
day morning every one seemed to come to Wall street with the 
conviction that the market would be made to look awfully sick 
that day, and it was. The close on Monday had been signalized 
by a last desperate drive at the Trust stocks and Atchison, which 
had been the chief objects of attack from the start; but the open- 
ing Tuesday was comparatively quiet. There was no sudden rush 
of stock offered at any price. The quiet was delusive, however, 
for very soon the whole list was attacked and the selling con- 
tinued with considerable excitement, the declines extending 
through the whole railway share list, which had not before been 
the case. The bearish feeling was intensified by the sudden de- 
cline in C. B. & Q. stock. The buying of this stock had been con- 
stant; no one seemed to know who it was for; but the firmness 
of the stock had contributed a strong sustaining force to the mar- 
ket. When, therefore, C. B. & Q. suddenly dropped two or three 
points, it seemed as if the last stay the market had must go from 
under it. 

As usual, this was the time when the big bears covered their 
shorts. The smaller men ran laier, after the market had turned 
and started on the rebound upward. The trust stocks started 
first, as they had had the most depression. The railway share list 
followed, the rise being led by the Drexel-Morgan stocks and 
Louisville & Nashville. Money became comparatively easy. The 
liquidation in the stock market had taken off the sharpness of the 
demand, and undoubtedly there had been some locking up of 
money for the purpose of bear speculation. When the stroke had 
been made, the money was released. The gold shipment, spoken 
of last week, was to the extent of $1,500,000 only ; and according 
to a tardy statement from Belmont & Co. the coin was sent to the 
Rothschilds at London, and was, as surmised, for use in their con- 
version of the Brazilian loan. They drew the gold from this 
market because for the moment it was the cheapest in which the 
metal could be got outside of London. Since then, the Bank of 
England has been receiving gold from France, and the conditions 
which made it undesirable to draw on the Bank’s supplies no 
longer exist. Exchange brokers here say that though this is the 
time of year when we should be importing gold, none will come. 
We cannot export enough commodities, nor securities, to offset the 
measures the Bank of England will adopt to keep itself strong in 
metal. There are special reasons why it should dothis. The 
principal is that the speculative situation in Londen, the market 
being loaded up with unsalable Argentine securities as the result 
of the late craze, is such as to suggest being in readiness for emer- 
gencies. 

No harm will come here from an active money market for 
the balance of the year. It is quite a long time since we have had 
money in such good demand, and there is no bear argument in it. 
It ought to keep in check the tendency to over-speculation, but 
the country will be none the worse for that. Some people are be- 
ginning to doubt, in view of recent events, whether it was a good 
thing or not to have had the Government take that big block of 
bonds in the latter part of August. It gave the stock market a 
temporary stimulus, just when it was having a healthy decline. 
The decline has come since, a little more violent because it was 
longer postponed. If the Government can keep its receipts and 
expenditures about balanced, that is all that business or healthy 
stock speculation requires. 

There is no trouble with good stocks in a market rate for 
money of 5 to 6 per cent. for some weeks. It may hurt those not 
in favor as collateral, or force quickunloading by operators who 
have loaded up too heavily ; “‘ bit off more than they can chew,” 
as in the case of Sugar Trust and Cotton Oil stock recently. 
Stocks paying dividends, or it not yet paying them, approaching 
to a dividend paying basis, will certainly continue to advance be- 
tween now and the close of the year. They are safe to purchase 
whenever the market reacts. 

It was noticeable when the rally started on Wednesday that 
Louisville & Nashville was among those which led the way up- 
ward. A great effort has been made to break down the price of 
the former security. It was known that some large operators 
had quite a large amount of it carried on margin, and it was 
thought they could be shaken out. The attempt was a failure, for 
these operators sold other stocks to strewgthen themselves on 
Louisville, about the future~of which they were supremely confi- 
dent. Asno lon ck was shaken out, or very little, a big short 
interest was nag in the effort to break down the price ; so when 
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the market fairly turned, there was a great scramble to cover. 
Louisville rose quickly to the highest price it has seen in several 
years, and it is asserted now it will go to 90. 

The Manitoba Company is the latest to fall into the fashion of 
converting bonds into stock. The next should be the Michigan 
Central. It has a total funded debt of $16,389,000, of which $5,- 
389,000 comes due within about eighteen months. If this should 
be converted into stock, Michigan Central would sell above par. 
The bonds were nearly all 8 per cent. issues. 








THE EXHIBITION OF 1892—AT NEW YORK. 


thio world’s attention must be drawn to the phenomenal activ- 
ity of New York in preparing for her great Exhibition, Al- 
ready internecine war is begun, and the fiercest controversies 
rage in the journals of the city over the preliminary arrangements. 
The committee on site have settled down to the conclusion that 
there is no available place for the show, except the grounds ad- 
joining the upper end of Central Park, and that with the best ar- 
rangement of them that is possible it will still be necessary to use 
some of the Park. At this distance it looks as though the com- 
mittee had reached a sound judgment, but at what risk do they 
declare themselves! A leading journal infers that their abomin- 
able scheme to despoil the Park is but the cover for a gigantic 
real-estate speculation, and can find no explanation for their thus 
defiantly flying in the face of public opinion except the incentive 
of an enormous profit in the job. Thus the controversy over the 
site not only is a ‘‘ very pretty one,’’ but it illustrates the increas- 
ing energy of the “ metropolis” with regard to its public celebra- 
tions, that this quarrel blooms forth at the very beginning of the 
undertaking, whereas those which accompanied the celebration of 
last March,—the struggle with McAllister, and the combat with 
Fish,—were developed in one case when the work of arrangement 
was well along, and in the other when the bills were to be paid. 
So that, obviously, New York is advancing rapidly in the art of 
Exhibition quarreling. 

If, however, it were settled that the site recommended by the 
committee is the one to be secured, the difficulties in the way are 
great. As to the private ground needed, very high prices are 
asked by some owners, and the legislative authority to take and 
“condemn” is declared needful as a means of bringing to their 
senses those who will not sell at all. And as to the Park ground, 
it is necessary, as everybody now understands, to get the Legisla- 
ture to repeal its former inhibition of any such use of the Park. 
All of which implies, of course, waiting on the Legislature, wait- 
ing on the courts, sustaining tedious law-suits, and other discourag- 
ing delay. 

Delay, however, is not only dangerous but inadmissible. The 
days, now, are precious. If the Exhibition is to be opened in the 
Spring of 1892, there is but two years and a half of time in which 
to arrange everything. This is, then, thirty months ; yet the pre- 
parations for the Paris Exhibition occupied fifty-four months, Can 
New York do its work in half the time Paris did? Ground was 
broken in Philadelphia, to begin the erection of the buildings of 
the Centennial Exhibition of 1876, on the Fourth of July, 1873, 
leaving an interval of neariy three years to complete them. 
What New York is now just considering had then been fully di- 
gested and settled, here. 

All this, of course, is aside from the main question, which Con- 
gress will be called on to decide, in what city the Exhibition is to 
be held. And when may we expect Congress to pass on that? 
Certainly not for three months. In the meantime all preparations 
in any city must be only tentative, and contingent. Nobody will 
embark definitely on such a gigantic enterprise until it is conclu- 
sively settled that some other city will not secure the national 
recognition. So that not only are there the local delays in New 
York, but there is the general one for all the cities that are can- 
didates. It must be confessed that the prospect for an Exhibition, 

such as will satisfy the reasonable pride of the American people, 
and will fitly represent their advancement in civilization, does not 
jook very good, and_after all it may be necessary to go back to the 





original plan of an exhibit in Washington, under Government aus- 
pices, and at the public expense. That could be satisfactorily or- 
ganized in the time that is left, and it would at least be respecta- 
ble and creditable. And then it would avoid the New York in- 
ternal quarrels. 








WHY AMERICAN CITIES CANNOT PAY THEIR WAY. 


ERE is atext. We recommend it to the attention of those 

who live in cities : 

The City of New York has only two decent wharves and only one well- 
paved street. The City Hall is worn out. The Mayor’s office itself is dark, 
shabby, and inconvenient. The public institutions on the islands are a dis- 
grace to civilization—in their appointments, not in their management. 
More school buildings are imperatively needed. Millions of dollars are 
needed now to put the city in condition to handle the traffic by which we all 
gain our bread. The Dock Department ought to have $15,000,000 at once. 
The Public Works Department ought to have as much more. Mayor Fitler, 
of Philadelphia, startled the Quakers a few weeks ago by saying that the 
municipal government needed $80,000,000 for indispensable improvements. 
New York needs even more than this to put her on the footing of modern 
European cities of her own grade—London, Liverpool, Paris, Vienna, and 
Berlin.—New York Evening Post. 

What is the commentary on this text? It is this, that cities 
have not the command of adequate revenues. Their wants out- 
run their taxing powers. They try, alternatively, the plan of pay- 
ing cash, and of borrowing. By the former, they fail to keep abreast 
of their own needs ; by the latter they run into the sloughs of debt 
and corruption. Philadelphia has had both experiences. She has 
spent freely great borrowings, and she has struggled along, from 
hand to mouth, on the avails of her annual taxes. By the one 
plan she put the evil day a little distance off; by the other 
she lives with it throughout the year. The experience of New 
York is the same. Sois the experience of every other large city 
in the United States, with the single exception of Washington. 
All have the same conditions, because all suffer from the same 
municipal disability. The sole reason Washington does not suffer 
is because she puts ber hand into the national treasury and takes 
out, at one draught, balf her annual bill. 

And if the city revenues are inadequate, howare they to 
be increased? By the increase of tax resources. The cities must 
have a larger share of the revenues which now the State appro- 
priates. The State lays its hand upon the corporations and 
squeezes them, for its own benefit. Yet they are in large part the 
creation of the cities’ accumulations of capital, and of their energy, 
enterprise, and ability. Why shall the State thus take to itself 
what—in part at least—is the just possession of the municipalities ? 

But if the State thus divides its resources with the cities, how 
can it meet its own wants? We come here to yet another ques- 
tion of finance, reaching national proportions. Is it known to 
thee, O questioner, that under our American system the nation 
has the great and easily collected revenues, while it performs but 
the smaller part of the governmental functions? This is the 
simple and pregnant fact. Thus it is that the national treasury 
runs over, while the States, in order to fill theirs, seize on the rev- 
enues that are next in order of easy and large collection, and the 
cities,—the great problems of the time,—are left to move moun- 
tains with inadequate resources. The simple fact is that ihe 
whole difficulty is constitutional and radical. When we hear 
these lamentations that much is to be done and there is not money 
to do it,—that schools, pavements, drainage, light, police, docks, 
buildings, what not, are needed, and that they cannot be had,— 
we go back to the clue which explains the situation: the Nation 
takes revenues which it should divide with the States, and the 
States take revenues which they should divide with their cities. 
And if you wish to clinch the conviction of this truth, go and 
learn what revenues are enjoyed by those cities to whom the para- 
graph above commends us. If you desire to know how the 
great cities of Europe meet the demands of their own growth, the 
answer will be found in the fact that they are not fed upon the 
leavings of two superior;powers of taxation. 
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7 THE EPISCOPAL TRIENNIAL CONVENTION. 


heer fact that the chief synod of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church meets but once in three years contributes to make 
each of its sessions a more momentous event in the history of this 
Church, than are the annual meetings which the other Churches, 
—with the exception of the Congregationalists, the Methodists, 
and the Roman Catholics,—regularly hold. But the present 
meeting is justly regarded as the most important of this genera- 
tion, and it is expected that it will give shape and direction to the 
life of the Church for a century to come. 

The most important topic before the Convention is the revi- 
sion of the Prayer-Book and the Hymnal. The former of these 
church-books constitutes the characteristic manual of devotion of 
this Church. While all the Churches of the Reformation adopted 
liturgies and enforced their use upon their clergy and congrega- 
tions, it is only the Church of England and its daughters in the 
colonies and in America which have maintained an unbroken 
liturgic tradition from that day to this,—the interruption in 
Commonwealth times being only on the surface. No doubt this 
is due in good part to the superior excellence of the English “‘ Book 
of Common Prayer,” which is at once an English classic and the 
best modern adaptation of the liturgic forms of the Medieval 
Church to the uses of a Protestant communion. Without admit- 
ting the extravagant claim that the book is unique in excellence 
and faultless in its construction, we must recognize the fact that 
no work equal to it has been prepared by any other Church ina 
modern language. It is far from exhausting the treasures of de- 
votion which have been gathered into the service-books of Greek 
and Latin Christendom, (to say nothing of the Oriental commun- 
ions), from which its prayers and praises have been derived; but 
it supplies a link which connects the Church of to-day with 
the Church of the past; and it has helped to preserve the 
communion which uses it from the merely Protestant attitude 
which would judge of everything in the history of the Church by 
its relation to the distinctive features of Protestantism. 

The changes proposed and adopted at this meeting of the 
Convention have been of two kinds. They have aimed at “ litur- 
gical enrichment ” and at elasticity in the adaptation of the book 
to the needs of time and place. The changes of the former class 
seem to us sufficiently meagre. If we compare the English, 
Scotch, Irish, and American prayer-books of the Anglican com- 
munion with the service-books in use before the Reformation, or 
with the great service-books of Rome and Paris which have been 
compiled since that event, we are impressed with the far greater 
wealth and variety of services contained in the latter. Even if 
we leave out those connected with the cult of Mary and the 
Saints, as impossible to Protestants, and those belonging to other 
canonical hours, there remain both in the sacramental and the 
vesper services an abundance and a variety which seem inex- 
haustible. The satisfaction with which the Anglican manages to 
repeat substantially the same form of words year in and year out, 
without weariness or impatience, is a state of mind peculiar to his 
communion, and is shared by neither Greek nor Roman Catholic, 
nor Protestants of other churches. All these in their worship 
make provision for the demand of our human nature for change 
and variety. The Anglican church varies the psalms, the hymns, 
and the collects only! Indeed there seems to have grown up 
among Anglicans of every branch a disposition to resent varia- 
tions of the smallest kind, which one can compare only to the im- 
patience shown by a child at not having a favorite story retold 
him in exactly the words you used last time. 

Nor does the American Prayer-Book as revised put on a new 
character in this respect. The “liturgical enrichment” is very 
slight. The variations will consist more in making allowable 
omissions than in adding anything that is new. Perhaps the most 
important change is that which requires the use of the Nicene 
Creed at the great festivals, where heretofore only the use of the 
Apostles’ Creed was obligatory. The opposition to this proposal 
was very vigorous, although it did not represent a large section of 
the Convention. Nobody objected to the use of the Creed as 
formulated at Nicea against Arius and his followers, nor even to 
the more elaborate form finally sanctioned at Chalcedon, and used 
by the Greek Church. What was found fault with was the Creed 
as farther modified in the Western Church, by the addition of the 
Filioque (“and from the Son”), which has become a barrier to 
communion between the Eastern Church and all the Churches of 
the West. And those Anglicans who desire to draw more closely 
the ties of friendship with the Greek Church, and if possible to se- 
cure intercommunion with that body, deprecate any such addition 
to the creed formulated at Chalcedon, as having no sanction from 
any Council of the whole Church. For this reason they have ab- 
stained from using it in the services, because of the Filiogue clause, 
but now they no longer will be able to do so. 

Much more important were the steps taken toward liturgical 
elasticity. In the rigidity of its rubrics, and the smallness of the 





discretion left to the officiating minister, the Anglican Communion 
again has stood apart from all the rest of Christendom, the Roman 
Catholic Church, for instance, showing far greater adaptability in 
the management of its services. It hardly can be said that the 
revised Prayer-Book alters this characteristic. Such options as it 
establishes are chiefly in the permission to employ shorter forms 
of service than have been employed. Thus, when the Communion 
is to be celebrated, much may be omitted from the morning service. 
And that service may be broken up into several independent ser- 
vices, to be used at different hours. 

The need of this grows out of the altered relations of church 
worship to the intellectual methods of society. When the Eng- 
lish Prayer-Book was adopted, newspapers did not exist, books 
were few, social reunions except at church were very rare. The 
prayers, the psalm-singing and the sermon constituted the only 
intellectual employment of the week, and nobody found fault with 
their length. After attending to the liturgy for an hour and 
a-half, the congregation sat through a sermon of an hour with great 
satisfaction, and sometimes they called on the preacher to turn 
the hour-glass, which nearly always stood in the pulpit, and give 
them another hour. No modern congregation could endure so 
much at once. We have other intellectual employments which 
have exhausted our powers of attention before Sunday comes, and 
these have made us a more restless and nervous people. Every 
Protestant communion has had to recognize the fact, and to abridge 
its services accordingly. So ,the American Prayer-Book of 1789 
was an abbreviation of the English Prayer-Buok ; but in ordinary 
cases its services are still much longer than has become usual. As 
a consequence the sermon in the Episcopal Church has been short- 
ened beyond measure, until the gift of preaching seemed likely to 
perish of mere atrophy. It is an exceptional preacher who can 
hold the attention of a congregation after the full morning-service 
has been read; and beginners are discouraged by the evident 
weariness of their audience. This has worked badly in many 
ways, one of these being the rise of an un-Protestant theory that 
preaching is of very little importance after all. A Church which 
is not only to hold its own by virtue of social attractions, but is to 
make its mark in the world at large, must be a preaching Church, 
especially in a country like ours, where the spoken word plays so 
great a part in the intellectual life of the nation. And sermons 
ranging from fifteen to twenty-five minutes in length will not 
serve the purpose. It will be a fortunate change for the Episcopal 
Church if liturgical elasticity should be found to introduce a new 
era of pulpit vigor. 

Of the revised Hymnal—more properly Hymnary—we have 
spoken already. It is far from being a satisfactory book, as Rev. 
F. M. Bird has shown in his critical studies of its contents in The 
Churchman. It becomes less satisfactory through the restoration 
of a goodly number of the very hymns on whose exclusion we 
congratulated its compilers. The changes*in the Prayer-Book 
were discussed three years ago and adopted this year. A simi- 
larly deliberate course of procedure would be desirable in the case 
of the hymnary, and if Mr. Bird were added to the Committee of 
compilers it would be an excellent addition. He is the highest 
authority on English hymnology in America. 

The proposal to change the name to some title less objection- 
able to Greeks, Old Catholics, and Anglo-Catholics, and more in- 
dicative of the claim of the High Churchman that their commu- 
nion forms the only legitimate Church in this country, will excite 
much discussion, and probably will be defeated. It finds its chief 
support in the representatives of the young dioceses of the West, 
while the longer established churches of the Eastern States are 
generally hostile to it. One reason against it, which may have 
considerable weight, is that it may result in driving over to the Re- 
formed Episcopal Church the pronounced Low Churchmen and even 
some Broad Churchmen. The language in which Dr. Phillips 
Brooks characterized the proposal three years ago indicated that 
he for one would not acquiesce in any such change. As he then 
said it is rather a high-handed proceeding for a denomination 
which ranks seventh in point of numbers in this country, to un- 
dertake to deny the name of Christian Church to the great com- 
munions which have borne the burden and heat of the day in ex- 
tending the benefits of a Christian civilization to every part of the 
land. The Protestant Episcopal Church holds an honored place 
among the rest, and exercises highly important functions in the 
general economy of American Christendom. But it is no more 
the Church of America, than is the Roman Catholic or the Meth- 
odist Episcopal or the Presbyterian Church. 








CURRENT POETRY: THE OCTOBER MAGAZINES. 
les first page of Harper’s is devoted to “ Discovery,” by Lucy 
Larcom, and in the three Shakespearean sonnets comprising 
the poem, the author, after telling how Columbus 


‘**Janded;on an island’s rim nor guessed 
How nearly he had won his, larger quest,’’ 
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goes on to say that— 
“That which we recognize and see is ours; 
Approaching unperceived, related souls 
Stir irresistibly our noblest powers; 
Us toward our own the tide of being rolls : 
And shall it not be joy, the voyage done, 
To know the continent and island one?” 

The second stanza is poetic throughout, in both feeling and 
treatment ; but the remaining two are not so good, and are marred, 
as in the lines quoted, by awkward inversions. ‘ All’s Well at the 
Karth,”’ by Howard Hall, consists of nine rather rugged quatrains 
iu which the dangerous pastime of ‘“‘ chasing the epithet ” has been 
indulged in rather freely. The poet has something to say about 
‘‘calm mountains,” “ solid hills,” and ‘“ sagging seas,” and finally 
alights from a somewhat rambling flight in the following manner : 

“ The secret seeds of Beauty—Love— 
Erst planted deep in slag and slime, 
Have blossomed out the earth above, 
And resolutely up they climb. 


“In every heart this seed reposes ; 
It leaps to light in many lands; 
The little children love the roses, 
And hold each others’ little hands.” 
It is a relief to turn from this to Austin Dobson’s exquisitely 
written “‘The Noble Patron,” which, with its—in the main— 
charming illustrations by E. A. Abbey, is quite the most note- 
worthy of the month’s poems. We quote the introductory verses, 
—feeling sure that the remaining hundred or more daintily con- 
structed lines will be read by all who love to steal a look at the 
past through such a remarkably clear glass as Dobson supplies: 
“What isa Patron? JOHNSON knew, 
And well that life-like portrait drew. 
He is a Patron who looks down 
With careless-eye on men who drown ; 
But if they chance to reach the land, 
Encumbers them with helping hand.” 
The regular Wordsworth sonnet for the month is “ Hail, Twi- 
light ;” the illustrations by Alfred Parsons being, as usual, finely 
drawn and reproduced. Three sonnets, entitled respectively, 
“ Sumac,” “ Smoke,” and “‘ Solidago Gigantea,” are descriptive of 
the familiar September sights in West Virginia which their names 
suggest, and are used to bring Mr. Curtis’s department to a grace- 
ful close. In the ‘“‘ Drawer” Clinton Scollard has some dainty but 
not strikingly original double quatrains about a “ Florentine Gar- 
den,” in which the Old and the New are ingeniously blended. 

Of the three poems in the Atlantic, the most striking is Clin- 
ton Scollard’s “In the Harara,’’ an Oriental poem of considerable 
merit. But more truly poetical than this, in our judgment, is Mary 
Colborne Veel’s “ Sunset ; ” the first of whose three six: line stanzas 
is a complete poem in itself: 

“Slowly on all attainment and defeat 
The day dies out far in the darkening west ; 
Leaving the earth, its golden stage complete, 
To muse an hour away, then sink to rest; 
Dark earth,—the heavens yet touched with sunset glow; 
Brightness above, and hushed, submissive calm below.” 
John B. Tabb’s “The Plaint of the Rose” contains two six-line 
stanzas having but two rhymes, the rhyming words being identi- 
cal in each stanza. As might be expected, the effect is not alto- 
gether pleasing, though the idea expressed is pretty. 

In the Century for this month, the best poems seems to us to 
be William Young’s “ Phryne in Hades,” and Louise Imogen 
Guiney’s “To A Dog’s Memory.” The first is a sonnet, artisti- 
cally conceived and executed, and the second a fine, tender, poem 
—fresh and pure and beautiful. 

“The world, all grass and air, 
Somehow has lost thee; ” 
sings the sweet-voiced young minstrel, and continues : 
“* But thou, instead, has found 

The sunless April uplands underground ; 

And still, wherever thou art I must be. 

My beautiful! Arise in might and mirth 

(For we were tameless travelers from our birth)— 

Arise against thy narrow door of earth, 

And keep the watch for me!” 
Of the remaining dozen or more verse-contributions to this 
number,—for it offers us abundance indeed,—“In Sorrow’s 
Hour,” an irregular sonnet by Lisette Woodworth Reese ; 
“Sunrise,” by Alice Wellington Rollins; “ When Polly Goes 
By,” by M. E. W.,—who we believe is Maria E. Wardwell, 
—and “ Ol’ Pickett’s Nell,’”? by Martha Dean Kimball,—are per- 
haps the best. Jennie E. T, Dowe’s “ Songs of Ireland ” are well 
enough in their way, but, with one or two exceptions, seem out of 
place in a magazine of the first rank. The contributions in verse 
not already mentioned are “The Martins,” by C. A. Bartol; 
“Over Their Graves,” a rather ponderous rondeau by Henry 





Jerome Stockard; ‘On A Great Poet’s Obscurity,’”? by Robert 
Underwood Johnson ; ‘‘ Compensation,” by Stuart Sterne; “ Illu- 
sions,” by Henry Shelton Sanford, Jr.; “‘'The Elder Galvanism,” 
by Dora Read Goodale; “ The Dialect Tale,” a clever hit by 
Margaret Vandegrift, and ‘‘ Teddy,” by William Zachary Glad- 


in. 

Like the Atlantic, the October Scribner contains but three 
poems ; the most ambitious of which is Edith Wharton’s “ The 
Last Giustiniani,” a strong, richly colored piece of work, full of 
sensuous beauty and verbal melody, and moving naturally to its 
impassioned close with vigor and force. Edward S. Martin’s 
“ Looking On ” is an odd bit of rhyming, and with so much clear- 
cut, melodious verse going the rounds of the sanctums, it seems 
a little strange that so bald and altogether unmusical a piece of 
verse-making should have found acceptance. The third poem, 
entitled ‘‘ Song,” is by Duncan Campbell Scott, and is a very dif- 
ferent sort of thing ; being, in fact, an unusually spontaneous and 
lark-like burst of music in words. It is so brief that it may be 
inserted in full: 

*“T have done, 
Put by the lute; 
Songs and singing soon are over, 
Soon as airy shades that hover 
Up above the purple clover; 
I have done, put by the lute— 
Once I sang as early thrushes 
Sing about the dewy bushes; 
Now [’m mute; 
I am like a weary linnet, 
I have had my singing minute; 
I have done— 
Put by the lute.” 

John B. Tabb’s “An Influence” strikes us as being the best 
of the three brief poetical contributions to the current Lippincott’s. 
Ellen Seawell’s “ My Hero” is graceful enough, but lacks the 
roundness that so short a poem should possess; and Mary Ainge 
De Vere’s “ If,” while deserving of praise for its originality, is not 
particularly artistic in treatment. It is more or less rugged in 
parts; a fault which cannot be found in Mr. Tabb’s graceful verse, 
the latter half of which we reprint: 

“T feel thee, as the billows feel 
A river freshening the brine, 

A life’s libation poured to heal 
The bitterness of mine.” 








BY-WAYS IN SWITZERLAND} 


- these days it is not altogether an easy matter for even a mem- 

ber of the Alpine Club to plant his alpenstock in virgin snow. 
Yet the instinct of the pioneer is strong in all the lovers of travel, 
and some of the finest rapture of standing “ silent upon a peak ” 
in the Alps comes from the fact that it has hitherto been consid- 
ered inaccessible,—that, beyond all else, it has never been pro- 
faned by the footsteps of a party of Cook’s tourists. Year by year 
less and less opportunity remains for those who love the moun- 
tains for what offers them the joy of discovery. All Switzerland 
has been apportioned out to the tourist like the land of Canaan 
to the Israelites. There is an adjustable scheme which meets the 
requirements of each. There are: (1.) Tours for those who 
must accomplish their prime objects simply by railway. (2.) 
Tours for those who like easy carriage journeys. (3.) Tours 
for those who ride but do not walk. (4.) Tours for those who 
both ride and walk. (5.) Tours for delicate pedestrians. (6.) 
Tours for practiced climbers and pedestrians. 

Thus a large part of the Swiss Alps is absolutely reduced to 
schedule and exhibited much like a panorama; there are sun- 
rises, sunsets, afterglows, waterfalls, glaciers, and lakes. It is 
true that the machinery does not always work and that there is 
delay or disappointment. A large majority of the excursionists 
to the Rigi to see the sun rise must endure the experience of the 
man who wrote in the visitors’ book at the inn: 

“ Nine weary uphill miles we sped 
The setting sun to see; 
Sulky and grim we went to bed, 
Sulky and grim went we. 
Seven sleepless hours we tossed, and then, 
The rising sun tosee 
Sulky and grim we rose again ; 
Sulky and grim rose we.” 

Still, whatever the weather has in store for him, the ordinary 
tourist must move on. His plans are made, he has exactly so 
much to do in so many days; and it is not only a question of 
time but of money, for at the mammoth hotels in the Oberland 
and other famous resorts, hospitality is dispensed at the rate of 
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from five to seven dollars a day, and he can hardly afford to break 
his journey. ’ : 

Thus the procession of men in knickerbockers and ribbed 
stockings, blue veils, field-glasses slung from shoulders, and wo- 
men in kilted skirts, wide-brimmed hats, goggles, and alpenstocks, 
moves steadily on all through the season, each tourist ‘doing ” 
Switzerland exactly as everybody else does it. And displeasing 
as it may seem to follow these conventional routes and tread in 
the footsteps of the rest, it is, nevertheless, almost indispensable 
that the traveler should undergo the experience once in order to 
be certain what there is to do and what he wishes to undertake 
the second time. Most of us are obliged to pay handsomely for 
our first journeys when it behooves us to live up to the example 
of our neighbors, in whose eyes nothing is so degrading as the 
practice of small economies. 

But when one knows his Switzerland he may discover peace- 
ful and patriarchal wayside inns where he may be entertained for 
a whole week at the same rate he pays at the great hotels for food 
and lodging for twenty-four hours,—inns with overhanging eves, 
carved balconies with boxes of pinks and nasturtiums, a smiling 
hostess, and neat-footed maidens who give you bread and honey 
and sour wine and show you what the native Switzerland is like. 

M. Victor Tissot has written a book describing his bits of 
travel in the Engadine, the Bermina Pass, and the Grison Valley, 
which has enjoyed a wide popularity in his own country and is 
rich in hints for any one who can afford the time to spend a sum- 
mer in these unspoiled retreats and by-ways. There is such a 
world of beauty in Switzerland that one must have time to pause, 
to muse, to lay up imperishable memories. The villages them- 
selves are so pretty with their ‘‘ soft, velvet meadows, fields of 
wheat and golden maize, walnut trees like the columns of leafy 
cathedrals . . . streamlets flowing silently in long silvery 
windings, waterfalls like smoke in the distance, a dark blue lake 
which the houses face, cows going to drink at a fountain where 
pretty girls with white arms are washing linen: here and there a 
glimpse of a snowy peak between two nearer mountains,’’—one 
might linger long and lovingly content with such picturesqueness, 

But the crowning glory of Switzerland is that it offers every- 
thing in the scale of beauty, from heart entrancing loveliness to 
sublimity. The traveler leaves the sunshiny valley with its vil- 
lages, its forests, its rivulets, its tranquil and fertile slopes stretch- 
ing into an infinite perspective, and climbs into a region where as 
far as the eye can reach all is white, all is frozen. On every hand 
are gorges and wild precipices lined with glittering crystalline 
snow, dazzling glaciers with all their incomparable enchantments 
of color as the sunbeams break on them and bring out their azure, 
aqua marine, and opal reflections. An infinite, boundless world 
of iramense fields of snow succeeding to immense fields of ice, 
out of which rise peaks, domes, and needles “ like the white mar- 
ble ramparts of a magical, mysterious city,” and towering higher 
yet above these majestic heights, the monarch of the chain with 
its terraces and ridges joined by the silver pathways of many gla- 
ciers. L. W. 








WEEKLY NOTES. 


| 1881 Mr. Thomas M. Johnson of Osceola, Mo., began the 
publication of a monthly newspaper called The Platonist, 
which appeared in St. Louis. This afterwards was transferred to 
Osceola, and its form changed to that of a magazine, and it ran 
through several volumes. This year Mr. Johnson begins a second 
periodical of the same character,—a bi-monthly magazine called 
Bibliotheca Platonica, of which the first number (July-August, 
1889) is before us. It is to be ‘‘ an exponent of the Platonic Phil- 
osophy,” and Mr. Johnson enjoys the assistance of some distin- 
guished writers from abroad as well as at home in this labor of 
love. Prof. Louis Campbell contributes a paper on ‘‘ The Order 
of Plato’s Dialogues,” in which he seeks to show on internal 
grounds that the ‘‘ Sophist ” and the “ Politicus” as well us the 
‘“ Timeeus ” and the “ Critias,” belong to a period later than the 
“‘ Republic,” and bridge over the interval between that great dia- 
logue and the “ Laws. ”Dr. Wilder of the University of Michigan 
discusses the Platonic doctrine of Immotality. Prof. Ruelle con- 
tributes the Latin preface to his forth-coming edition of Damas- 
cius’ “ De Principiis.” The editor translates the life of Plotinus 
by his disciple Porphyry from the original Greek, using freely the 
previous version by Thomas Taylor. This is by all odds the most 
valuable biographical record in the ancient literature of philosophy, 
with the exception possibly of Xenophon’s “ Memorabilia of Soc- 
rates.’ Then follow four pages of notes on Platonic archeology. 
We welcome this magazine very heartily as a fresh proof that 
we are not so materialized as to have no room or time for the 
highest themes, and the divine philosophy which discusses them. 
The subscription price is three dollars a year. 
* 








THE Trustees of the University did nothing to decide the 
question of Coéducation last week. The committee appointed 
early in the summer to consider the matter as brought before the 
Board by the proposal of two young ladies to enter the Wharton 
School, was not ready to report on the question, so it goes over 
until the November meeting. This is unfortunate, as October is 
the very latest date at which a great University should be ready 
to inform the applicants for admission whether they are to be ex- 
cluded or not. 

A story is abroad that those of the Trustees who favor the ex- 
clusion of women are irritated with the Faculty for “ precipitat- 
ing the question” by their resolution in favor of the change. 
This is impossible, as every member of the Board knew that it 
had the question before it three months before the Faculty took 
any action. Nor is it likely that members of the Board would be 
so unreasonable. They are aware that they are not the proprie- 
tors of the University, nor are the Faculty their employes. It is 
a great trust, which they are administering for the benefit of the 
community; and when a question of this nature arises as to the 
best means of administering it, it is entirely proper for the Fac- 
ulty as a body of experts in educational administration to express 
their opinion. The only matter for surprise is that the Board did 
not ask for their opinion when the question was first broached. 

It is very gratifying to the friends of Coéducation to observe 
with what general interest and approval the resolution of the Fac- 
ulty has been received both in this city and elsewhere. There is 
far more general assent, and much less of hostile criticism, than 
seven years ago. A change in public opinion has taken place not 
unlike that which is expressed by the vote in the Faculty. In 
1882 there was a majority of but one vote in the Faculty of Arts. 
In 1889 there are but two negative votes in the much larger Col- 
lege Faculty. All that now remains to be settled is the extent to 
which this change has reached the Board of Trustees. 

* * * 


THE annual report of President Gilman, of Johns Hopkins 
University, presented on Monday, and covering the period between 
the lst of September 1888 and the corresponding date of the pres- 
ent year, sets forth anew the facts as to the finances of the institu- 
tion, and confirms the statement that the subscription of an emer- 
gency fund, (amounting to $108,700), to “ bridge over” the next 
three years, has put it bevond embarrassment before the end of 
that time. President Gilman feels so far relieved of concern that 
he avails himself of the permission of the Trustees to spend a 
year abroad—his first prolonged absence in fourteen years of ac- 
tive service at Johns Hopkins. In his absence the official head of 
the University will be Professor Remsen, of the chair of Chemis- 
try, whose executive abilities are highly esteemed. 

The statistics of Johns Hopkins which President Gilman gives 
in his report show how largely its work has been for post-gradu- 
ates. During thirteen years—1876-7 to 1888-9—there have been 
1,420 students enrolled, of whom 819 pursued courses as graduate 
students, and 601 as college students. In the lists of the last study 
year, making 394 altogether, 216 had already graduated, and they 
represented no less than 96 colleges and universities ! 

* * * 


THE Browning Society of the New Century Club has issued 
its programme for the winter’s work. Its members number nearly 
five hundred. The course of study will be pursued at fortnightly 
meetings, beginning November 7 and closing April 24, with an 
entertainment on the Ist of May asa fitting climax. The works 
suggested for consideration are the Dramatic Lyrics, the Art 
Poems, Strafford, the Music Poems, and the Dramatic Poems. 
Apparently the Society approaches its work in a spirit of high im- 
partiality, for the opening paper, by Miss Harriet Boyer, has the 
theme, ‘* Browning at his Worst—and Best.” 

* * * 


THAT Sir Edwin Arnold is not a trustworthy and scholarly 
authority in the matter of Buddhism and other Oriental faiths has 
been shown by such writers as Prof. Rhys Davids and Sir Monier 
Williams. That as a poet he is merely a weak copy of Tennyson, 
has long been the verdict of the critics. Are we to suppose that 
nobody at Harvard knows enough about either Buddhism or 
poetry to measure him accurately? Or were Prof Lanman and 
Profs. Child and Hill left out of the council when he was invited ? 
It certainly is a serious matter, when a leading University lends 
the sanction of its name to a second-rate man, whose literary 
career has been a dissemination of erroneous views and bad taste. 

* 


THE programme of the Forestry meeting, to be held in this 
city next week, (October 15 to 18), includes the reading of a num- 
ber of papers by some of the recognized leaders in the movement 
which the meeting represents, including Mr. Fernow, of the For- 
estry Division of the Department of Agriculture, Mr. Ensign, the 
Forest Commissioner of Colorado, and others. These and other 
proceedings will, no doubt, make the meeting very interesting. 
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ART. 


THE EXHIBITION OF AMERICAN ART INDUSTRIES AT MEMO- 
RIAL HALL. 


be since the Centennial Exhibition has socomprehensive a dis- 

play of the products of American Industry of the finer kind 
been made as that which was opened with an address by Gover- 
nor Beaver last |Tuesday, at Memorial Hallin Fairmount Park. 


‘And whatever short-comings are still to be noted, he must be a 


very dull observer indeed who is not struck with the wonderful 
advance which has been made in these industries during the years 
which have intervened since that event. 

The Exhibition is held under the auspices of the Pennsylva- 
nia Museum and School of industrial Art, in accordance with the 
conditions of the Joseph E. Temple bequest of fifty thousand dol- 
lars for the promotion of Industrial Art Education and the en- 
couragement of American workmen, of which this institution is 
the trustee. It is devoted to Stained Glass and Glassware, Pot- 
tery, Terra Cotta, Tiles, and Mosaic work, and is especially inter- 
esting on the Stained Glass side, interesting and instructive as the 
displays in the other departments undoubtedly are. It will pay 
the visitor and the reader,—who I trust is a visitor too,—to study 
a little this interesting exhibit and to ponder the lesson which it 
ought to teach. There is much blind guessing and feeble copying 
in other quarters, but a fresh, strong, confident note is sounded 
here, and the term Industrial Art has a significance and justifica- 
tion when applied to such performance as the best of this, which 
is restful and reassuring indeed after all the cant and humbug 
with which it has so often been associated in these later years. 

The world has grown very tired of hearing about “art” fur- 
niture, ‘art’ pottery, ‘‘art’’ wall papers, and what not, and with 
all our boasted progress in their manufacture the impress of any- 
thing like an artistic stamp is the rarest thing to find among them, 
and prevalent standards are still discouragingly low. Neverthe- 
less it is still true that the most distinct and characteristic thing 
about modern art is its industrial tendency. 

This is especially true of America, but it is very marked in 
Europe as well. And it is, of course, just because these influ- 
ences are so much “in the air,’”’ that harping on them is so cheap. 
But the splendid possibilities of stained glass have really at- 
tracted artists, and in the manufacture of much of that which is 
exhibited here his power is identified with that of the artisan in a 
way, and to an extent, which is all too rare. 

Look, for example, at the magnificent windows of the Messrs. 
Tiffany in the enclosure at the northern entrance, or at those by 
Mr. Francis Lothrop, which are close by. It was not in the draw- 
ing of the cartoons alone,—though these are very beautiful and 
are hung in the west gallery where everybody can see them,— 
that the ability of the artist was required ; the whole process of 
manufacture down to the manipulation of the glass before it was 
allowed to cool in the pot bears evidence of just that kind of in- 
genuity and skill which distinguish the artist from the mere crafts- 
man. Indeed, in the hands of such men as those just noted, of 
Mr. Lafarge, of Mr. Maitland Armstrong, and others, a force and 
dignity in this branch of decoration has been attained which it is 
not too much to claim was never reached before, not even in the 
old days when the glass was so bad, so bubbly and uneven, that 
it could not help having a gem-like brilliance, and when the de- 
signer did not have to even pretend that he knew how to draw. 
Nothing could be more unlike the tame transparencies which have 
done duty as windows in these degenerate days up to within the 
last decade or so,—and for which many a well-meaning vestryman 
still thinks it desirable to send to Munich or London,—than these 
vigorous and virile, and thoroughly American works. The 
American has realized and worked out what had been dimly per- 
ce'ved by him before: namely, that a stained glass window was an 
effect in colored light, not merely a picture painted thin enough to 
be somewhat translucent. And so these windows are glass, not 
paint, of which with the exception of the flesh, where of course it 
was unavoidable, there is often not a touch on the whole window, 
the modeling of the forms, the folds of the drapery, and the modu- 
lations of the color being obtained by the manipulation of the half- 
cooled glass while it was still in the pot. 

Besides the windows, of which there is in addition to those 
just noted, an admirable display by the Century Stained Glass 
Co.,and by Mr. Alfred Godwin, both of Philadelphia; by the 
Tucker Stained Glass Co., and by Edward Ford, and Phipps, 
Slocum & Co., of Boston; not to mention a good many others 
whose exhibits, as is usually the case, were not in position on the 
opening day when the notes for this notice were made. 

The exhibit of Pottery and Porcelains is much better and 
more satisfactory in every way than was the one which was made 
last year at the same place and when the entire exhibition was de- 
voted to this industry alone. Of honest and earnest attempts to 
improve the character of every-day wares, to get away from the 





common-place in form, and to add tasteful and appropriate decora- 
tion to strong and serviceable bodies, there is a fair share, chiefly 
noticeable as it seems tome in the exhibit made by the Chesa- 
peake Pottery Company, of Baltimore. 

Trenton is represented much better than last year, but it can- 
not be said that any serious attempt to improve the character of 
the wares has been made. The “ Belleek ’”’ and other forms of 
porcelain shown by Messrs. Ott & Brewer are exceedingly del- 
icate and beautiful, of course, but it is impossible to feel the same 
interest in them that one takes in work which betrays some touch 
of originality,—some little impatience of transplanted traditions, 
and of motives which were never very vigorous and which bear 
but ill such endless repetition and imitation. It isan exquisite in- 
dustry certainly, but for some reason or other—I don’t know 
whose fault it is—the American artist has not taken hold of it yet, 
as he has of the stained glass. 

If an exception has to be made to this somewhat sweeping 
statement it will be made, I fancy, in connection with the exhibit 
made by the several members of the Cincinnati Pottery Club, 
which is shown in the large case in the centre of the West Gallery. 
To say that this and the other work in the exhibition which is 
most like it in spirit is rather amateurish is rather to praise it than 
otherwise, for the amateur is often an artist in a sense that the 
regular craftsman is not, and he is anyway, comparatively un- 
hampered by the traditions with which this last is usually so 
heavily weighted. Of the cold and deliberate conventionalism in 
the treatment of floral forms without any real sense of what adap- 
tation to the form and function of the object decorated ought to 
mean, that marks the production of the average “ professional ”” 
decorator, it is impossible to say much in praise, and in the face of 
it, something may be pardoned even in the amateur who, un- 
taught by precept and unawed by precedent, does her best to 
paint real hollyhocks on the tea-cup, and real portraits in the 
butter-dish. 

But if the visitor sighs a little over the china with which we 
have so far done so little he takes heart when he comes to the 
terra-cotta and tiles, in which, although they have not yet received 
the artistic impress which is so pronounced in the stained glass, 
he yet discovers that substantial progress is being made, and the 
modeller, comparatively unhampered by mechanical considera- 
tions, asserts himself as he never does when his ideas have suf- 
fered translation into stone. 

That the exhibition of terra cotta is not still better than it is, 
is not I fancy so much the fault of the artists who have under- 
taken to do this kind of work as of the imperfect appreciation 
which is still accorded it by those who control the building opera- 
tions on which it relies for support. 

Of the exhibits of glassware and mosaic work not very much 
is to be said. Artistic glass means blown glass, and this is a craft 
with which we have done very little, while mosaic work is still 
an imported luxury,—rather a degenerate art, by the way, in its 
own land, and hardly taken hold of in earnest here yet. Messrs, 
Sharpless and Watts of Philadelphia show, however, some very 
good commercial work, and Mr. Maitland Armstrong of New 
York some good cartoons which make one regret that the finished 
work was not exhibited too. 

Taken as a whole the exhibition furnishes encouraging evi- 
dence of substantial progress in the arts represented, and it is 
very much to be hoped that the public of Philadelphia will mani- 
fest in connection with it the interest and appreciatiou which its 
promoters have earned. L. W. M. 








REVIEWS. 


AMERICAN RELIGIOUS LEADERS: JONATHAN EDWARDS. By Alex- 
ander V. G. Allen, D. D., Professor in the Episcopal Theolog- 
ical School, Cambridge, Mass. Pp. xi. and 401. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

W= took up this life of the greatest of American theologians 

with some distrust, feeling that—as a rule—such biogra- 
phies should be written, if not by a member of the same religious 
denomination, at least by a person whose agreement with the 
views of the subject of the biography is close enough to insure 
sympathetic treatment. Now while Dr. Allen’s ability as a his- 
torical theologian was sufficiently evinced by his remarkable book 
on ‘* The Continuity of Christian Thought,” it exhibited a critical 
and unsympathetic attitude towards Augustine and his school 
which was not promising of liberal construction of the greatest of 

Augustine’s disciples. Nor are we entirely satisfied on this point 

by the present work. Dr. Allen still fails to apprehend the theo- 

cratic side of the Augustinian or Calvinistic theology, and finds in 
it nothing more characteristic than an apprehension of God as 
pure and arbitrary will, to the exclusion of the conception of the 
divine love and righteousness, 

But with this exception, the work is delightfully well done. 
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To this Broad Church Episcopalian the Northampton theologian 
isa great and heroic figure, as indeed the world at large is begin- 
ning to find him, sincethe mists of sectarian and theological preju- 
dice have begun to clear away. It was impossible that justice 
should be done to him in the controversial age of the American 
Church, when he suffered nearly as much from the indiscriminate 
laudations of his admirers, as from the depreciation of those who 
differed from him. The last echoes of the hostile estimate are 
found in Dr. Holmes’s unhandsome references to him in prose 
and verse; but to this generation these are drowned in the just 
and discriminative praise of Frederick Maurice, McLeod Camp- 
bell, Leslie Stephen, and others who are prejudiced by no accept- 
ance of the man asan ultimate authority. cae 

Especially praiseworthy is the care taken to indicate Ed- 
wards’s place in the religious development of New England. Itis 
his biography as a chapter in the ecclesiastical history of New 
England, that Dr. Allen writes. As he shows, it was the turning- 
point of that history. The theocratic experiment of the Puritans 
had come to an end in a general decay of religious zeal. The 
grand experiment of an entire consecration of the social life of 
Church and State alike had broken down through the narrowness 
and the severity of the theory on which it was conducted. Re- 
forming Synods and Public Fasts had interposed only a temporary 
check to this decay. If religious fervor was to be reawakened, it 
must be in a narrower channel, and therefore for a time at least 
with even greater force. It was Edwards’s mission to accomplish 
this change,—to substitute a methodistic for a theocratic Calvin- 
ism, and to draw the lines of limitation which should sunder the 
religious life from that of the community at large. By hisempha- 
sis on human depravity, his distinction between common and spe- 
cial grace, and his exacting theory of conscious and individual 
conversion, he changed the whole perspective of theology, laid the 
foundatiun of the revival system and made his personal idiosyn- 
crasy felt in every part of the world of Anglo-Saxon orthodoxy. 
Dr. Allen is wrong in saying, (p. 136) that revivals originated in 
New England. The first of these ‘ awakenings” occurred about 
1624 in the Scotch-Irish churches of Ulster, and afterward was 
propagated to Scotland by Blair, Livingstone, and other ministers, 
who had been silenced in Ireland and had come back to their na- 
tive country. ‘‘ The Kirk of Shotts” was long memorable in 
Scottish religious history as the centre of arevival which preceded 
that of Northampton by almost exactly a century. But these 
were isolated instances, which were not without parallel elsewhere. 
It was from Edwards and Northampton that the revival became a 
recognized part of the ecclesiastical machinery of the modern 
church. It was his writings which suggested the method to John 
Wesley, and thus gave character to the Methodist movement, as it 
was his elaboration of the theory of conversion which obliterated 
the old “judgment of charity ” out of the theory and practice of 
the Protestant churches generally, and sundered mankind—as by 
a Day of Judgment—into those known to be regenerate and those 
known not to be so. The objectionable peculiarities of this new 
theology are its scorn of all the finer shades of discrimination in 
character, its rejection of all the natural affiliations of religion 
with life, its hard and mechanical line-drawing between men and 
men. In this it reproduced something of the principles of the 
early Anabaptists, with their churches of persons known to be 
truly regenerate, over against a world of the unregenerate. And 
in Edwards’s relentless logic and absolute processes of thought, 
the new theology found its adequate expression, while in his in- 
tense spirituality and incomparable earnestness it found its conse- 
cration. : : 

Dr. Allew brings out these points very clearly. But in one 
point we think he is wrong. With his strong inclination to the 
mystical in theology, he is to ready to discover in Edwards’s doc- 
trine of the work of the Spirit a correspondence to the Quaker doc- 
trine of the Inward Light. He regards Edwards as having made 
a very great advance upon the Puritan theology in this respect. 
We, however, see nothing in Edwards that goes beyond Owen, 
Flavel, and the later Puritans, in the direction of approximation 
to George Fox’s teachings. His opposition to “ impressions,” or 
the direct leading of Christians in matters of duty and even ex- 
pediency, shows him farther from Quakerism than were Whitfield, 
Wesley, and others of his contemporaries. His careful limitation 
of the work of the Spirit to the renewal of human nature and the 
vivifying of the letter of the Scriptures to the conscience, would 
have made George Fox give him a place beside Baxter and Bun- 
yan. Above all, his view of the heathen world and its spiritual 
possibilities marks him as one who had learnt nothing of the 
truth of “ the universal, inward, and saving Light,’”’ which lies at 
the core of the Quaker movement. 

Next to Edwards’s personal worth as a man comes his great- 
ness as a philosophical thinker. He seems to have worked his 
way very early to Bishop Berkeley’s idealism, without any help 
from that great thinker, although it is not impossible that Male- 
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branche, through Norris of Bemerton, gave him the suggestion of 
it. Like every one of his time, he was a disciple of Locke ; but 
he ignored Locke’s warning against including “ being ” within the 
scope of philosophy, and made his way into the field of ontological 
speculation. He even came to define virtue as love of being,— 
the love of God being the highest virtue because He includes the 
greatest totality of it. His philosophical convictions altered and 
grew as his life advanced as also did his views of related topics of 
theology, such as the Trinity. Among the calamities of our theo- 
logical literature was the temporary suppression and subsequent 
loss of his treatise on the Trinity, whose existence was disclosed 
in 1851 by Dr. Bushnell, and whose contents were described from 
memory by Professor Park in 1881. His treatise ‘‘On the Free- 
dom of the Will” is that in which his philosophy and his theology 
blend in the production of one of the greatest works in the lan- 
guage, but one which probably has been much more productive of 
harm than of good, as substituting philosophical determinism for 
the theological doctrine of the enslavement of the will by sin. It 
thus marks a fatal departure from the position of Augustine and 
the earlier Calvinists, as Coleridge long ago observed. 

On the personal side, in spite of his ruthless speculations and 
his acerb theology, the man was singularly noble and even love- 
able, and his family must have been one of the most remarkable 
of all time. His wife was a fervent and devout mystic, who fitted 
exactly to his own more intellectual nature. Both parents seem 
to have blended in their children, especially the daughters. Dr. 
Allen has portrayed them well, but he should hve said more of 
the marriage of Mary Edwards to Squire Dwigi' of Northamp- 
ton, just when her father had been driven from tit field of labor 
to the Indian mission at Stockbridge. It was through that mar- 
riage that Edwards became the ancestor of two Presidents of 
Yale, and of his most elaborate biographer, Dr. Sereno E. Dwight. 
As a writer in The New Englander notes, no Dwight ever was not- 
able for anything but physical strength and bulk before that mar- 
riage. Squire Dwight could hold his wife erect on his out- 
stretched hand. Since that time there has been a different strain 
in the family. 

This volume is the first of a series of biographies of American 
religious leaders. Others announced are Francis Wayland, 
Charles Hodge, Wilbur Fisk, John Hughes, Theodore Parker, 
and William H. Muhlenberg. The selection of others still is to be 
made, but neither these nor any yet to come will be of equal 
magnitude with Jonathan Edwards. We may suggest as worthy 
of a place John Eliot, Roger Williams, John Carroll, John 
Murray, William Ellery Channing, John Henry Hobart, John M. 
Mason, Alexander Campbell, and Elisha Mulford. 


T. 





BRIEFER NOTICES. 


A GRAPHIC and entertaining biography has Mr. Julian Cor- 

bett made of ‘“‘ Monk,” the * soldier of fortune,’”’ who when 
Cromwell was dead sold out his estate to the Cavaliers, and set 
Charles II. on the throne of England. Mr. Corbett makes good 
use of his materials,—and there is abundance in the active life of 
Monk with which to fill a vigorous narrative,—but he leaves usin 
the end, as inevitably he must do, with the feeling that he has at 
most only offered us a fair apology for the career of his hero. 
‘“‘ Monk,” he says, describing him as a man of thirty, riding from 
Dover up to London, at the beginning of the Civil War, “ was 
frankly the ideal of a soldier of fortune, versed in his art to the 
point of pedantry, wary to the verge of craftiness, fearless to a 
fault, jealous of his honor as the knight of La Mancha himself.” 
And at the close, describing the “strange irony ” by which the 
dukedom of Albemarle, one of the rewards of Monk’s desertion 
of the Commonwealth, ended with the Stuarts, he says that as 
‘William of Orange was on the eve of sailing to dethrone the 
dynasty which the first duke had so triumphantly restored, the 
last duke was dying in Jamaica a broken gambler and a sot.” 
And so the story of Monk ends. He played to win; but what 
were his winnings ? Mr. Corbett may make for us an entertaining 
biography, but he cannot reverse the truth of history. Inevitably 
the story of Monk, duke of Albemarle, leaves a bad taste in the 
mouth. (‘‘ Men of Action” Series. Macmillan & Co.) 





The neat little volumes issued by Messrs. Putnam, with the 
designation “ Knickerbocker Nuggets,” have included many se- 
lections from standard literature. One of the latest, being No. 
21 of the series, is composed of four translations from the tales 
of Heinrich Zschokke, the German play-wright, teacher, and writer 
of popular fiction,(b. 1774, d. 1848). One of the stories is that which 
has been well known in our English literature, since its transla- 
tion, more than forty years ago, by Mr. Parke Godwin,—“A New 
Year’s Eve,” detailing the laughable adventures in a German cap- 
ital, on the last night of the old year, of a prankish “ Prince Ju- 
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lian,” and an honest watchman’s son, “ Philip.” Two others of 
the tales were also translated by Mr. Godwin, while the fourth, 
“ Walpurgis Night,” is by Mr. William P. Prentice. . 

Very high praise is due these charming stories. Zschodkke 
has a wonderful versatility as well as a most engaging and de- 
lightful manner. Each of the four in this volume has a marked 
individuality, and each is perfectly worked out on its own plan. 
“Of the forty or fifty tales of his which I have read,” says Mr. 
Godwin, “ no two are alike—so great is his variety—yet all are 
marked by an easy grace of manner, purity of language, and 
rapid and interesting incidents.” 





Among the most graphic and interesting records of adventure 
and observation in the Civil War are those which were supplied 
under the title ‘‘ The Recollections of a Private,” in the series of 
war papers of The Century Company. The author, Mr. Warren 
Lee Goss, of Norwich, Conn., has now put out (New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co.), a substantial volume with the title 
“Jed: A Boy’s Adventures in the Army of ’61-65.” ‘ The inci- 
dents of the book,” we are assured, “ are real ones, drawn in part 
from the writer’s personal experiences and observations as a sol- 
dier of the Union,” and no one who saw anything of the actual 
circumstances of the great conflict will be disposed to question the 
general, or indeed the particular, naturalness of the pictures that 
are drawn. The boy who tells the story saw the excitement of 
the secession movement at Charleston, then the volunteering in 
the North, the campaign on the Peninsula, the battles of Chancell- 
orsville and Gettysburg, with hard experiences as a prisoner, and 
exciting episodes of escape. His book is decidedly above the 
average in merit, and will not fail, we should say, to command 
popularity. 








AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 


I he announcement of special importance is that of a new book 
by Mr. R. D. Blackmore. It is called ‘‘ Kit and Kittle,” 
and it will be published by Sampson Low & Co., in November. 

About 150,000 names are now enrolled on the books of the 
Chautauqua Literary Circle, which holds that “ it is never too late 
to begin self-education, and that education ends only with life.” 

Judge Hughes writes to the London Times that he had no de- 
sire to injure the good name or interfere with the business of 
Messrs. Ginn & Co. when he complained recently of their “ re- 
vised” version of ‘‘Tom Brown.” He says that he does not re- 
member very distinctly what he said to the firm’s agent on the 
occasion of his call (he had already refused his consent by letter), 
but can quite believe that he ‘‘may have used expressions as to 
the book having served its purpose, etc., which, though not so in- 
tended by me, may have fairly led him to the conclusion at which 
he wished to arrive, and which he reported to his principals.” 

W. C. Tenner, a young Frenchman, who for some time has 
been “ supporting himself” by obtaining money under false pre- 
tencesfrom publishers, came to grief last week at the hands of 
Henry Holt & Co. upon an attempt to forge a check of that firm. 

Mr. Cable has dramatized his story ‘‘ Bonaventuro,” with the 
hope of having it put upon the stage. The work has been read 
by several managers, who are agreed that in its present form it 
lacks action. 

A little book, entitled ‘‘The Elixir of Life,” has been com- 
piled to give in a condensed form, all facts of interest connected 
with the subject. It will contain Dr. Brown-Sequard’s own ac- 
count of his famous alleged remedy for debility and old age, Dr. 
Variot’s experiments, and contemporaneous comments of the pro- 
fession and the press, ete. (I. G. Cupples & Co.) 

A statue of Louisa M. Alcott is being modelled by Frank E. 
Elwell, to be placed in the Free Public Library of Concord. 

The latest excitement in the literary world is Miss A, T. 
Winthrop’s claim that her story, “ Wilfred,” was plagiarized by 
Mrs. Burnett in “ Little Lord Fauntleroy.” The stories are simi- 
lar in some respects. The lives of the two heroes run in very 
nearly the same channel, the radical difference in the two stories 
being that Fauntleroy is still living at the end of Mrs. Burnett’s 
book, while Wilfred dies. Miss Winthrop claims that she had 
sent the manuscript of her story to Mrs. Burnett for her opinion 
and advice in 1880 or before. Miss Winthrop’s charge is denied, 
and there the matter rests for the present. 

Mr. George Bancroft having revised the proofs of his life of 
Martin Van Buren will now devote himself exclusively to the life 
of President Polk. Mr. Bancroft’s activity is one of the wonders 
of American literary life. He hopes to complete the life of Polk 
this winter. 

St. George Mivart has just put the finishing touches to a vol- 
ume entitled “‘ The Origin of the Human Intellect.” 





A new volume of Essays by Professor Huxley, and a book by 
Professor Sedgwick called “ Elements of Politics,” are in the press 
of Macmillan & Co. 

“‘My Friend the Bloodhound,” by Mr. Percy Lindley, with 
illustrations by Mr. Herbert Dicksee, is in the press in London. 
The training of the bloodhound for war purposes and for use in 
the detection of crime, are subjects especially dealt with. 

W. M. Rossetti’s forthcoming book on his illustrious brother 
is not a book of his own, but a transcript of letters written by his 
brother. But at some later time, Mr. Rossetti says, ‘‘ I do contem- 
plate publishing a book which will consist in great part of letters 
written by my brother—namely, the letters which he wrote to 
members of his own family.” 

A biography of Lord Palmerston has been written by the 
Marquis of Lorne and will be published by Sampson Low & Co. 

Professor Masson’s new edition of De Quincey’s collected 
works is well forward at press, and the first number of the series, 
consisting of fourteen volumes, will be issued at the end of this 
month. This new edition will contain the most complete and 
systematically classified collection of De Quincey’s writings that 
has been yet issued, containing several most admirable papers 
long overlooked. The volumes will be suitably illustrated with 
portraits, etc. Messrs. A. & C. Black are the publishers. 

Samuel H. Scudder’s “ Butterflies of the Eastern United 
States and Canada,” in three volumes with ninety-six plates, is 
ready for immediate delivery by the author, Cambridge, Mass. 

In 1876 there were still in the market two American editions 
of Samuel Warren’s famous novel, ‘ Ten Thousand a Year,” one 
of them in three volumes, another at Philadelphia, (Carey and 
Hart), in one. A third edition was published in this city, (Lippin- 
cott), in 1878. Such, however, is the vitality of a work originally 
contributed to Blackwood, and then in 1841 given to the world, 
that Little, Brown & Co. of Boston have just reprinted it. 

“ How to Catalogue a Library,” by Heury B. Wheatley, is an- 
nounced by Eliot Stock as the forthcoming volume of the “‘ Book 
Lover’s Library.” 

Mrs, “Stonewall” Jackson is engaged upon a biography of her 
husband which will contain many previously unpublished facts in 
the life of Jackson. Mrs. Jackson has a sister, Mrs. Irwin, who is 
also a writer. 

D. C. Heath & Co. will publish this month Lessing’s “ Minne 
Von Barhelm,” a comedy in five acts, edited with an introduction 
and notes by Sylvester Primer. 

Lee & Shepard have in press ‘The Law of Husband and 
Wife,” by Leila T. Robinson, containing the statute laws of each 
State on the various subjects concerned, together with court de- 
cisions. Itis, in short, a mass of general information upon all 
phases of the marriage laws. 

Mr. George Curzon, M. P., who made a detailed examination 
of the trans-Caspian country last fall, has written an account of 
his travels, and his “‘ Russia in Central Asia in 1889,” and “ The 
Anglo-Persian Question,” will be published soon by Longmans, 
Green & Co., both in London and New York. It will contain 
maps from the latest investigations, some forty illustrations, and a 
bibliography. 

Austin Dobson’s volume of selections from the poems of 
Matthew Prior, to appear soon in London, will be prefaced by the 
article on Prior contributed by Mr. Dobson to the New Princeton 
Review last November. The article has been extended by the 
addition of some newly discovered facts concerning Prior. 

Mr. Bettany’s next serial illustrated book, ‘‘ The World’s Re- 
ligions,”’ of which the first part will be published by Messrs. Ward, 
Lock & Co., on October 25th, will form a companion volume to 
his “* World’s Inhabitants.” Without attempting to establish any 
theory, the author will review all the principal religions, extinct 
as well as existing, of savage and civilized peoples. 

Mr. Wilfrid Blunt’s ‘‘ New Pilgrimage,” which is to come out 
this season, wil! 'e the most considerable volume of poetry yet 
put forth by him. Its takes its name from the principal piece, 
which, however, is supplemented by a number of other poems. 

The African traveler, Dr. Fricke, has returned to Germany, 
after an absence of nineteen years in the Dark Continent. He 


‘was a member of the Gordon expedition, and is one of the few 


men who escaped the massacre at Khartoum. His descriptions 
of Gordon and his trials are full of interest. It is probable that he 
will soon publish a book, embodying also his connection with Dr. 
Peters and Emin Pacha. 

Hon. Ricardo Becerra, former Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary of the Republic of Colombia to the United 
States, has written for the November Harper’s an accurate account 
of the present social, economic, and political state of the people of 
Colombia. 
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PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 


Qe first number of the new juvenile weekly, San/a Claus, has 

made its appearance, (Philadelphia: 1113 Market street), 
with the date of Saturday, October 5. The contents follow the 
line marked out by the prospectus: there is a serial begun, ‘‘ The 
Wreckers of Sable Island,” by J. Macdonald Oxley ; a short story, 
“Monsieur and Fairy,” by A. C. Flinn; and a practical article, 
“‘ How Steel Rails are Made,” by Colonel D. H. Kent; with minor 
articles and departments. The new venture altogether is attrac- 
tive and interesting, and sets off very well. 

It is announced that Mr. Edward W. Bok, of Brooklyn, has 
become the editor of the Ladies’ Home Journal, Mr. Curtis’s enter- 
prising and successful Philadelphia monthly, and it is mentioned 
that Mr. Bok, though he has attained quite a notable degree of 
literary success, is still only twenty-five years old. He will come 
to Philadelphia in a week or two, and proposes to reside here per- 
manently. 

The prizes offered a year ago by the Detroit Free Press for the 
three best serial stories presented before a certain date have just 
been awarded. Major Kirkland, the author of ‘ Zury” and of 
“The McVeys,” has taken the first prize of $1,600 with a story 
entitled ‘‘The Captain of Company K.” Mrs. E. W. Peattie, of 
Omaha, wins the second prize of $900 with her story ‘‘ The Judge,” 
and Mr. Elbridge S. Brooks’s “Son of Issachar”’ takes the third 
prize of $500. 

The Woman’s Cycle is the name of a new journal for women 
published in New York and edited by “ Jennie June,” (Mrs. J. C. 
Croly.) 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


5 lige monthly bulletin of the Franklin Institute for September 

contains a provisional scheme of the lectures to be given in 
1889-90. The list. embraces many interesting subjects and also 
many well-known names. KRear-Admiral Ammen will discuss 
(Nov. 4) ‘Proposed American Isthmian Canal Routes; ’’ Prof. 
Remsen, of Johns Hopkins, will lecture on ‘‘ Stereo-Chemistry ” 
(Nov. 11); Prof. F. W. Clarke, of the U. S. Geological Survey, on 
January 6th, on “ Coal Products,” etc., etc. The names of Prof. 
Haupt, Prof. Stevens, Dr. Frazer, Prof. Cope, and others, are aiso 
scheduled for lectures during the winter. The Institute, we 
notice, has lately made an effort to increase its membership, an 
endeavor in which it deserves every success. 

The Journal for September prints a discourse delivered by 
Dr. Roscoe before the Royal Institute, London, (May 3, 1889) on 
the metal Aluminium. The address is a review of the history of 
the metallurgy of aluminium since, in 1854, Deville first prepared 
the metal in a state of purity and contributed a chemical wonder 
to the French Exposition of 1855 in the shape of a bar of “ silver- 
white metal from clay.” One of the largest manufactures at the 
present time is that of the Aluminium Company, at Oldbury, near 
Birmingham, England, which has an annual producing capacity 
of 100,000 pounds. Dr. Roscoe thinks the process by which this 
out-put is secured may be properly termed the Deville-Castner 
process, the improvements which have been made in the manu- 
facture of aluminium being largely due to the zeal and energy of 
Mr. Castner, au American metallurgist. 





A report on the Panama Canal, now only valuabie as history, 
as the author (Lieut. P. P. Rogers, U.S. A.) wrote on March 30, 
1887, has just been issued by the Government. The report is well 
illustrated by photographs, maps, etc. Lievt. Rogers calculates 
that six or seven years will be necessary for the completion of the 
Canal ; he also speaks in terms of high respect of the engineers in 
charge of the enterprise. 





The address of the chairman of the Section of Mechanical 
Science of the British Association (Newcastle meeting) is a valu- 
able condensation of recent contributions to our knowledge of the 
physical sciences. The question of the composition and laws of 
matter has been the subject of continued and earnest investigation, 
and progress has been made along many lines. The laws of 
chemical substitution and isomerism, and the periodicity of the 
elements, have been among the important discoveries in this field. 

Professor Anderson gives considerable space to the exposition 
of the theories of Professor Mendeleef as to the physical constitu- 


ents of the interior of the earth. The latter gentleman, adopting | 


Laplace’s theory of planetary evolutivn, argues that the inner re- 
gions of the nebulous mass from which the globe was derived 
must have been composed of heavier gases than those forming the 
outer portions, and that those having high specific densities and 
high molecular weights would collect near the centre, the lighter 
ones being found nearer the outside. This theory seems confirmed 
by the fact that the average specific gravity of all substances found 





near the surface lies somewhere between 2} and 4, while the mean 
specific gravity of the earth as a whole certainly exceeds 5. 





Two instances have recently come to the notice of the Hydro- 
graphic Office of the Navy Department of the successful use of oil 
to calm the waters about a vessel in time of storm. Capt. J. P. 
White, of the American schooner Ada Bailey reports that his 
vessel shipped no water in the late storm, after the oil-bags were 
placed out. The captain of a British schooner had a similar ex- 
perience during the storm of the 9th of September, encountered 
by him off Sandy Hook. 





The Hydrographic Office has issued a supplement to its 
monthly Pilot Chart (October) describing what is called “‘ The St. 
Thomas-Hatteras Hurricane of Sept. 3-12, 1889.” The history of 
the storm from the time of its appearance is narrated and illus- 
trated by ten charts, cantaining data as far east as the 50th meri- 
dian and south as the 10th parallel. A large number of reports 
were received from seamen, many of them of value from their 
giving the position of wrecks and derelict vessels. 





A very full account of the programme to be followed at the 
approaching annual meeting of the American Public Health As- 
sociation is given in Science of last week. The meeting is to be 
held in Brooklyn, beginning October 22; there will be an expo- 
sition of apparatus, inventions, and devices for the promotion of 
health. Among the subjects discussed will be the U. S. Census in 
its relation to sanitation, the etiology of yellow fever, the detec- 
tion of adulterations in food and drink, the inspection of animals 
before slaughter, the causes of infant mortality, the utilization of 
sewage, the merits and demerits of cremation, the art of cooking, 
and a few others. Benjamin Lee, M. D., of this city, will read a 
paper on the subject, ‘‘ Do the Sanitary Interests of the United 
States Demand the Annexation of Cuba?” 





The question whether petroleum or naphtha has or has not a 
vegetable origin, like coal, came before the British Association at 
its recent meeting. The situation of the oil-bearing regions in 
the immediate vicinity of mountain-ranges, i. e., in localities of 
former great geologic disturbance, has led to the theory of the 
chemical origin of oil, first announced by Prof. Mendeleef in 
1877. His theory is in outline as follows : surface water by means 
of fissures may percolate deep into the earth and come in contact 
with beds of metallic carbides. Hydrogen is set free or combines 
with the carbon associated with the metal and a hydro-carbon is 
produced which will vary in composition according to the preva- 
lent conditions of temperature and pressure. The occurrence of 
mineral oils, mineral pitch, ozokerite, asphalt, and similar pro- 
ducts may thus be explained. 








ORIENTAL NOTES. 


| the last number of the Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenland- 

tachen Gesellschaft Dr. Jacob Barth continues his studies in 
comparative Semitic grammar. He treats of the zimperfect in 
North Semitic. Dr. P. Jensen discusses the nominal prefixes n 
and min Assyrian. Professor W. Bacher has an exhaustive article 
on Elias Levita’s scientific productions. Dr. Franz Pretorious 
describes the Hamitic elements in Ethiopic. 


Dr. Julius Eggeling, of the University of Edinburgh, has 
brought out the second part of the Catalogue of the Sanskrit 
manuscripts of the Library of the India Office. It is devoted to 
works on Grammar, Lexicography, Prosody, and Music. The 
catalogue is printed “ by order of the Secretary of State for India 
in Council.” (London: 1889.) 

The Clarendon Press has published a catalogue of the Moham- 
medan coins preserved in the Bodleian Library at Oxford, by 
Lane-Stanley Poole. The catalogue is intended to be used in con- 
nection with the catalogues of the Department of Coins and Med- 
als in the British Museum, coins which are fully described in those 
catalogues being only identified by a reference. The collection il- 
lustrates the periods of the Khalifs, the early Persian and Trans- 
oxine dynasties, the Turkish and Kurd dynasties of Lesser Asia, 
Egypt, and Turkey, the Amirs of Asia Minor, the dynasties of 
North Africa, the Mongol dynasties, the dynasties of India, and 
the modern dynasties of Persia. There are three indices to the 
names of the mints, the monarchs, and a subject index. The work 
is illustrated by four plates. 

Georg Schnurpfeil, of Leobschutz, has published a work by 
Emerich Alker (1889) which attempts to harmonize the chonology 
of the books of Kings and Chronicles with the chronology of the 
Assyrians, Egyptians, Phcenicians, Medians, and Lydians. The 
ancient writers and the recently discovered inscriptions are called 
into requisition, and the work contains a number of tables of 
great use to the historical student. 
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CRITICAL AND OTHER EXCERPTS. 
THE LACK OF AN AMERICAN SCHOOL OF ART. 


The Hartford (Conn.) Courant. 

WHEN Verestchagin was in New York last winter he offended 

the followers of the French and German schools by asking them 
why they did not paint America, They replied that there was 
nothing in America to paint, that even American scenery is crude 
and unpicturesque, and as to American character, to depict it as 
it is, would be to caricature humanity. In art parlance, they de- 
manded a background, and an atmosphere, and they professed to 
find neither in this country. In consequence, the pictures that are 
exhibited at the Paris Exhibition as the work of American artists, 
are devoid of national color or flavor, as our admirable Paris letter 
pointed out the other day. A reader of a recent number of Har- 
per’s Magazine will see excellent reproductions of the paintings of 
Parsons, Whistler, Reinhart, Abbey, and a dozen more American 
artists, but is there any indication that they are citizens of this 
country in their work? Mr. Whistler paints portraits of English 
and French women, or bits of interior of an old English manor, 
or a young man with a powdered wig dancing with an eighteenth 
century marquise; Mr. Abbey, a Surrey nook, or meadow; Mr. 
Reinhart, a man drowned on the quays of the Seine. Other artists 
picture the Ganges—there is not one who has condescended to the 
Mississippi. ‘“‘I would have given up my luncheon,” says Mr. 
William Clarke of the New England Review, “‘ for some few pictures 
that would have taken me tc California mountains, or transported 
me to the Adirondacks on an autumn morning, but for such effects 
I looked in vain.” He saw instead the temples of India, the bazars 
of Cairo, the interiors of Morocco, mere copies of French pictures. 
And it is interesting to note that Mr. Clarke also found that the 
only painting by which a crowd lingered in the American section 
was that of John Brown as he was led out to his execution, kissing 
the negro child. The incident may never have occurred, but the 
picture portrays human feeling and the great historical fact that 
the old hero went to his doom with a heart full of devotion for the 
cause for which he suffered, a cause that stirs the blood of all 
liberty-loving souls throughout the world, whatever their race or 
tongue. When we recall the romantic events of our history, its 
variety of life and scenery, its picturesque types of character, from 
tie Cape Cod fisherman to the Creole belle, we begin to wish for a 
despotic government that will control the education of our art 
students and compel them to paint what they see, and know, and 
ought to glory in making history on canvas. If they cannot get 
technique in this country, let them know less of execution and 
more of natural life. When we have our own schools and our own 
masters, technique will be soon enough acquired, and the Ameri- 
can school and American artists will take a position that they have 
never hitherto enjoyed. If the pupils in our present art schools 
rebelled, we should instruct our good citizens, Parsons, Abbey, 
Broughton, Whistler, Duveneck, Reinhart, and any others who 
have made themseives famous abroad, to return home and found 
a. national school of our own. The reason American artists dep- 
recate the capacities of their own country is because they do not 
know it. Let them travel from. Lake George to New Orleans, 
from Cape May to the Pacific Ocean, and if their range of vision 
is not enlarged, and their ambition quickened, then modern art 
lacks the elements of patriotism, and if this is the case ought to be 
stifled, not cultivated. 


THE RUSSIAN PEASANT. 


J. A. Partridge, in The Westminster R. view. 

“THE mighty figure of the hero of the plough,” says Step- 
niak, “ has lost nothing by being stripped of tinsel. Hewn in un- 
polished stone, he looks better than when robed in marble. The 
charm of his strength, dauntless courage, and moral character is 
heightened by pity for the overwhelming sufferings of this child- 
like giant.” The Russians are patriots, but they believe in the 
people rather than in the State, and all that irresistible idealism 
which stimulates to great labor and sacrifice is with them demo- 
cratic. The crimes of the State against the people prevent the 
union of the two in Russian aspirations ; and not the least of these 
crimes was the gradual transformation, from 1868 to 1874, of the 
self-governing mir, which towards the latter date passed under the 
absolute control of the ispravnik, or superintendent of the rural 
police. These creatures of autocracy have transformed the 
elected officers of the rural government, the elders, into their own 
creatures, more dependent even than the soldiers of the police sta- 
tions ! 

The land is the object of the peasant’s day-dreams and long- 
ings, as well as of a touching, almost filial, respect and devotion. 
In the peasants’ songs and ordinary speech, the usual epithet ap- 
plied to it is ‘ mother,” or “little mother.” The whole tenor of 
his life suggests the idea that the chief aim of existence isto serve 
the land, and not to use it. A moujik will survey with compla- 








cency the furrow the plough and his faithful friend, his horse, 
have traced. At the sight of a golden corn-field his heart will be 
filled with exultant joy. He delights in the powerful exertion of 
mowing. What he prizes is the mode of life which the possession 
of land allows him to live, and which blends into one inseparable 
whole the work and the companions of work; and a Russian 
moujik probably feels more grieved and downhearted at separation 
from his furrow than almost any other husbandman. 








PUBLICATION’S RECEIVED. 

A FrEw More VersEs. By Susan Coolidge. Pp. 257. 
Roberts Brothers. 

Louisa May AtcoTtT. Her life, Letters, and Journals. Edited by Ednah 
D. Cheney. Pp. 404. $1.50. Boston ; Roberts Brothers. 

Monk. By Julian Corbett. (“Men of Action.”) Pp.—. $0.60. London 
and New York: Macmillan & Co. 

A COLLECTION oF LETTERS OF DICKENS, 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


Dappy JAKE, THE Runaway. And Short Stories Told After Dark. By 
“Uncle Remus,” (Joel Chandler Harris.) Pp. 145. $1.50. New York: 
The Century Co. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF THE COURT OF THE TUILERIES. By Madame Carette. 
Translated from the French by Elizabeth Phipps Train. Pp. 304. Pa- 
per. $0.50. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

EUROPEAN ScHoots. By L. R. Klemm, Ph. D. (International Education 
Series.) Pp. 419. $——. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

GREAT LEADERS. Historic Portraits from the Great Historians. Selected 
with Notes, Etc., by G. T. Ferris. Pp. 439. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. “ 

THE STRUCTURE AND DISTRIBUTION OF CoRAL REEFS. By Charles Darwin. 
Third Edition, with an Appendix by Professor T. G. Bonney. Pp. 344. 


$1.00. Boston: 


1833-1870. Pp. 252. $1.25. 


$——. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
DraBoLoey. The Person and Kingdom of Satan. By Rev. Edw. H. Jewett, 
8S. T. D. (The Bishop Paddock Lectures, 1889.) Pp.197. $1.50. New 


York: Thomas Whittaker. 


CuiquoT. By Kate Lee Ferguson. Pp.152. Paper. $0.25. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Co. 








DRIFT. 
HE Record, (Philadelphia), places this paragraph at the head of its edi- 
torial columns: 


“It would need no subsidy to procure the establishment of steamship 
lines between the ports of the United States and South American ports if 
Congress would let our merchants bring in untaxed goods in free ships,” 


Probably not. And when “our merchants” brought in the foreign 
goods, in the free ships, the American manufactories, which now make the 
goods for this market would be shut up. And would that be a good trade— 
closing our factories in order to get steamship lines ? 





As showing the progressively good representation which Americans 
have made at the French Expositions, the following table is given showing 
the number of prizes awarded to United States exhibitors by the two last 
Expositions : 


1878. 1889, 

Grand Prix, " : “ : . : - 10 53 
Special prizes, . z s ° Fs qe ne 7 
Gold medals, ‘ - = . a > 4 143 199 
Silver medals, Fe A 3 # 224 271 
Bronze medals, . . : : 4 = 7 277 218 
Honorable mention, . “ f F F - 208 220 

Total, . 3 ; r 869 961 


It will be observed that the number of special prizes this year has 
been omitted in the calculation. This is because they have not yet been 
awarded. When they are, of course, the total number of prizes this year 
will be increased. 





Mr. Francis W. Galton, in an address on the subject of inherited quali- 
ties read before the Congress of Psychological Physiology, described an ex- 
periment which excited considerable interest. ‘' He told of an aquarium 
divided into two parts by a plate of glass perfectly transparent, and there- 
fore invisible to the fish. In one division there was a pike, in the other a 
gudgeon. Every time the pike saw the gudgeon, he rushed to seize him, 
but every time he was stopped by the plate of glass. For several months 
he made this rush, and bruised his nose against the glass. Finally he came 
to understand that for some reason inscrutable to his intelligence he could 
not seize the gudgeon and then he gave it up. He now swam about, seeing 
the gudgeon constantly, but paying no attention to it. Then the plate of 
glass was removed. This made no difference, he had acquired the habit of 
leaving the gudgeon alone. The conundrum was, would his descendants in- 
herit that habit, or possess the original impulse of theirkind? Illustrations 
of this kind, or showing the operation of the principle of acquired inheri- 
tance, are what Mr. Galton wants.”’ 








AFFECTIONS OF THE LIVER, BIL1ous DISORDERS, SICK HEADACHE, ETC 
thoroughly cured by Dr. Jayue’s Sanative Pills. Acting as a general laxa 
tive, they remove all irritating and fecal matter from the bowels, graduall. 
change the vitiated secretions of the stomach and liver, and restore thes 
rgans to a healthy condition. 
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FINANCIAL, 


INSURANCE AND TRUST COS. 





INSURANCE AND TRUST COS. 





The Finance Company 


of Pennsylvania 
1385 and 137 S. Fourth Street, Phila. 


Capital, $5,000,000. 


CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


Transacts a general Banking Business; Negotiates 
State, Municipal, Railroad, and other Loans; Accepts 
the Transfer Agency and Registry of Stocks, and acts 
as Trustee of Mortgages of Corporations. : 

Issues Certificates of Deposit in amounts to suit, 
— interest at rates varying with length of time. 
Also allows interest on daily balances of active ac- 
counts ——- to check. 

Issues Bills of Exchange on a Bros. & Co., 
London; Hope & Co., Amsterdam; Heine et Cie., 
Paris; also on Frankfort, Berlin, Naples, etc. 





DIRECTORS. 


Wharton Barker, Charlemagne Tower, Jr., 
John H. Converse, T. Morris Pi 


Geo. DeB. Keim, Geo. W. Blabon, 

James ag ed Philip C. Garrett, 

Simon B. Fleisher, ao * Childs, 
ough. 


WHARTON BARKER, PRESIDENT. 
CHARLEMAGNE TOWER, JR., VICE-PRESIDENT. 
SIMON A. STERN, TREASURER. 
RUSSELL STURGIS HUBBARD. SECRETARY. 


Tee INVESTMENT CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
310 CHESTNUT STREET. 
CAPITAL, $4,000,000. FULL PAID. 


Conducts a general Banking business. 

Allows Interest on Cash Deposits, Subject to Check, 
or on Certificates. 

Accounts of Banks and Bankers, Corporations, 
Firms, and Individuals solicited. ’ 

Buysand Sells Billsof Exchange, drawing on Baring 
Bros. & Co., London; Perier Freres et Cie, Paris; 
Mendelssohn & Co., Berlin, etc. 

Issues Baring Bros. & Co.’s Circular Letters of Credit 
for travelers, available in all parts of the world. 

Negotiates Securities, Railroad, State, Municipal, ete. 

Undertakes the Registration and Transfer of Stocks 
and Bonds; Payment and Collection of Dividends, 
Coupons, and Interest; also actsas General Financial 
— for Individuals, Municipalities, Railroads, and 
other Corporations. 

Offers for Sale First-class Investment Securities. 








OFFICERS : 


WILLIAM BROCKIE, President. 
HENRY C. GIBSON, Vice President. 
HENRY M. HOYT, JR., Treasurer. 
ETHELBERT WATTS, Secretary. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 
WILLIAM BROCKIE, WHARTON BARKER, 
GEORGE 8. PEPPER, HENRY C. GIBSON, 
MORTON McMICHAEL T. WISTAR BROWN, 
ISAAC H. CLOTHIER 








BANKERS AND BROKERS. 





BaRKER BROTHERS & Co. 


125 S. Fourth Street, Philad’a. 


General Banking Business Conducted. 


STATE, MUNICIPAL, RAILROAD, AND OTHER LOANS 
NEGOTIATED. 
ALLOW INTEREST ON DAILY BALANCES OF 
ACTIVE ACCOUNTS. 

IssUE CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT IN AMOUNTS TO SUIT, 
DRAWING INTEREST AT RATES VARYING WITH 
LENGTH oF TIME OF DEPOSIT. 

HAVE FOR SALE AT ALL TIMES First-CLass INVEST- 
MENT SECURITIES THAT WE CAN RECOMMEND. 





BARKER BROTHERS & CO. 











THE AMERICAN 
FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


Office in Company’s Building, 


808 AND 310 WALNUT STREET, PHILA. 





CaSH CAPITAL, . . + « « © « + « « «+ $500,000.00 
RESERVED FOR REINSURANCE AND ALL OTHER 

CRAM . ns ce ce tt et ee 6 ee 
SURPLUS OVER ALL LIABILITIES, + « 369,415.98 


Total assets, Jan. 71,1889, $2,500,916.21. 





THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President, 
CHAS. P. PEROT, Vice-President. 
RICHARD MARIS, Secretary. 
JAMES B. YOUNG, Actuary. 


DIRECTORS: 
T. H. MONTGOMERY, ALEXANDER BIDDLE, 
JOHN T. LEWIS, CHAS. P. PEROT, 
ISRAEL MORRIS, JOS. E. GILLINGHAM. 
P. 8S. HUTCHINSON, SAMUEL WELSH, JR. 
CHARLES S. WHELEN, 





SECURITY FROM LOSS BY BURGLARY, ROB- 
“BERY, FIRE, OR ACCIDENT. 


THE FIDELITY 


Insurance, Trust and Safe Deposit 
Company of Philadelphia, 
IN ITS 
MARBLE FIRE-PROOF BUILDING, 


825-331 CHESTNUT STREET. 
Charter Perpetual. 

CAPITAL, $2,000,000. SURPLUS, $2,000,000 
SECURITIES AND VALUABLES of every descri 
tion, including BONDS and STOCKS, PLATE, JEW- 
ELRY, DEEDS, etc., taken for SAFE KEEPING on 

SPECIAL GUARANTEE at the lowest rates. 

VAULT DOORS GUARDED BY THE YALE 
AND HALL TIME LOCKS. 

The foe rs! also RENTS SAFES INSIDE 1TS 
BURGLAR-PROOF VAULTS, at prices varying from 
$5 to $200, according to size. ms and desks adjoin- 
ing vaults provided for safe-renters. 

DEPOSITS OF MONEY RECEIVED ON INTER- 


EST. 

INCOME COLLECTED and remitted for a mode - 
ate charge. 

The Company acts as EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 

TOR and GUARDIAN, and RECEIVES AND EXE- 
CUTFS TRUSTS of every description from the 
COURTS, CORPORATIONS and INDIVIDUALS, and 
ACTS AS AGENT FOR THE REGISTRATION AND 
TRANSFER OF LOANS AND STOCKS OF CORPOR- 
ATIONS, and in the Payment of Coupons or Registered 
Interest or Dividends. It furnishes LETTERS OF 
CREDIT Available for Traveling Purposes in all parts 
of Europe. 

ALL TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS are 
kept separate and apart from the assets of the a 
ny. As additional security, the Company hasa s al 
trust — of $1,000,000, primarily responsibie for its 
trust obligations. 

fs WILLS RECEIPTED FOR and safely kept without 
charge. 
as _ and yaults lighted by Edison Electric 
ight. 


STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, President. 

JOHN B. GEST, Vice-President, and in charge of the 
Trust Department. 

ROBERT PATTERSON, Treasurer and Secretary. 

CHAS. ATHERTON, Assistant Treasurer. 

R. L. WRIGHT. JR.. Assistant Secretary. 

G. 8. CLARK, Safe Superintendent. 


DIRECTORS. 


STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, JOHN B. GEST, 
EDWARD W. CLARK, EDWARD T. STEEL, 
GEORGE F. TYLER, THOMAS DRAKE, 
HENRY C. GIBSON, Taomas MCKEAN, 
WILLIAM H. MEBRICE, C. A. GRISCcoM 
JOHN C. BULLITT. 





CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 


The Guarantee 


TRUST AND SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY 
In its New Fire-Proof Building, 
Nos. 316, 318 & 320 Chestnut Street, 


IS PREPARED TO RENT SAFES IN ITS FIRE 
AND BURGLAR PROOF VAULTS, with Combination 
and Permutation Locks that can be opened only by 
the renter, at $9, $10, $14, $16 and $20; large sizes for 
——— and bankers. 

ALLOW INTEREST ON DEPOSITSOF MONEY 
ACT AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUAR- 
DIAN, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, Attor- 


ney, etc. 
EXECUTE TRUSTS of every kind under ma 
ment of States, Courts, Corporations or Individuals— 
holding Trust Funds separate and apart from all other 
assets of the pa 

COLLECT INTEREST OR INCOME, and transact 
all other business authorized Dy its charter. 

RECEIVE FOR SAFE KEEPING, UNDER GUAR- 
ANTEE, VALUABLES of every description, such as 
Coupon, Registered and other Bonds, Certificates of 
Stock, Deeds, Mortgages, Coin, Plate, Jewelry, etc. 


ete. 
RECEIPT FOR AND SAFELY KEEP WILLS 
without charge. 


For further information, call at the office or send 
for a circular. 


THOMAS COCHRAN, President. 
EDWARD C. KNIGHT, Vice-President. 
HARRY J. DELANY, Treasurer. 
JOHN JAY GILROY, Secretary. 
RICHARD C. WINSHIP, Trust Officer. 


DIRECTORS, 
‘Thomas Guchran, W. Rotch Wister, 
Edward C. Knight, Alfred Fitler, 
J. Barlow Moorhead, J. Dickinson Sergeant 
Thomas MacKellar, Aaron Fries, 
John J. Stadiger, Charles A. Sparks, 
Clayton French, Joseph Moore Jr. 


Richard Y. Cook 


The Provident 


LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


OFFICE, No. 409 CHESTNUT STREET. 


Incorporated 3d month, 22d, 1865. Charter perpetual. 


Capital, $1,000,000. Assets, $22,606,592.98. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RE- 
CEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT returnable on demand, 
for which interest is allowed, and is empowered by law 
toactas EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, 
GUARDIAN, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, 
AGENT, &c., for the faithful perforinance of which its 
capital and surplus fund furnish ample security. 

ALL TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS ARE 
KEPT SEPARATE AND APART from the assets of the 
Company. 

The incomes of parties resid abroad carefull 
c_llected and duly remitted. -_ . 








SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, President. 

T WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President. 

ASA 8S. WING, Vice-President and Actuary. 
JOSEPH ASHBROOK, Manager of Insurance Dep’t. 
J. ROBERTS FOULKE, Trust Officer 





DIRECTORS: 


Israel Morris, 
Chas. Hartshorne, 
Wm. Gummere, 


Sam’l R. Shipley, 
T. Wistar Brown, 
Richard Cadbury, 


Henry Haines, Frederic Collins, 
Richard Wood, Philip C. Garrett, 
William Hacker, Justus C. Strawbridge, 


William Longstreth, James V. Watson, 
Asa 8, Wing. 
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MERCHANT TAILORING. 





AUTUMN, 1889. 


Those willing to pay a Fair 
Price for Clothes 
MADE TO ORDER 


are specially invited to visit 
our Finest Merchant Tailor- 
ing House, 908 Walnut St. 
We not only satisfy you with 
the high quality and novel 
patterns of our fabrics, but 
the style, character, and 
workmanship of our gar- 
ments is such that are sel- 
dom elsewhere. We spare 
no pains to do everything 
as it should be—right. 





Special London-Made 
Fall Overcoats 
1338 Chestnut Street 
[OPPOSITE THE MINT.] 





DRY GOODS. 








FOR DRY GOODS 
THE BEST PLACE IS 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER’S, 


MARKET 
EIGHTH 
FILBERT 


One of the largest buildings in the city, and the 
Largest Establishment in America devoted exclu- 
sively to 


--: DRY :GOODS:-- 


The stuck includes Silks, Dress Goods, 
Trimmings, Millinery, Hosiery and Underwear, 
Gloves, House-furnishing Goods, Carpets, Ready- 
made Dresses and Wraps, and everything that 
may be needed either for dress or house-fur- 
nishing purposes It is believed that unusual 
inducements are offered, as the stock is among 
the largest to be found in the American market 
and the prices are guaranteed to be uniformly as 
low as elsewhere on similar qualities of Goods. 





STREETS. 





WM. SELLERS & CO., INCORPORATED. 








Engmeers and Manufacturers of 


Machine Tools. 








PHILADELPHIA. 











SEED WAREHOUSES. 


MANUFACTURERS. 





DAVID LANDRETH & SONS, 


The Oldest Established and Most Complete Seed 
Establishment in America. Over one hundred (100) 
years in business. 

Over 1,500 acres under cultivation growing 





21 and 23 S. Sixth Street, and S. E. Cor. of Del- 
aware Avenue and Arch Street, Phila. 


SEEDS, IMPLEMENTS, AND TOOLS, 


and all other requisites for Garden and Farm. Cata- 
logue and prices mailed free on application. 








INSURANCE AND TRUST CO. 





INCORPORATED 1836. CHARTER PERPETUAL 


THE GIRARD 


LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY AND TRUST 
Co. OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Office, 2020 Chestnut St. 
CAPITAL, $500,000. SURPLUS, $1,400,000. 


ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, 
GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, COMMITTEE OR 
RECEIVER, AND RECEIVES DEPOSITS 
ON INTEREST, AND INSURES 
LIVES AND GRANTS ANNUITIES. 


President, Effingham B. Morris. 
Vice-President and Treasurer, Henry Tatnall. 
Assistant Treasurer, William N. Ely. 

Real Estate Officer, Nathaniel B. Crenshaw. 
Solicitor. George Tucker Bisphain. 


Effingham B. Morris, William H. Jenks, 
George Taber, George Tucker Bispham, 
H. H. Burroughs, William Hi. Gaw, 

John A. Brown, Jr., B Andrews Knight, 
William Massey, Samuel B. Brown, 
Benjamin W. Richards, Francis I. Gowen, 

John B. Garrett, George H. McFadden. 





THE 


WILLIAM CRAMP & SONS 
SHIP AND ENGINE BUILDING CO. 





BASIN, DRY DOCK, AND MA- 
RINE RAILWAY, 


Beach and Palmer Streets, Phila. 


SHIPYARD AND MACHINE 
SHOPS, 


Beach and Norris Streets, Phila. 





NEW YORE OFFICE, 44 BROADWAY. 





Pennsylvania Steel Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


STEEL RAILS 


RAILWAY FROGS, CROSSINGS AND 
SWITCHES. 





BILLETS, SLABS, AND FORGINGS OF OPEN- 
HEARTH AND BESSEMER STEEL. 





WoRKS AT STEELTON, DAUPHIN Co., Pa. 





OFFICE, 208 8S. 4rH St., PHILADELPHIA. 











WooTTEN LOCOMOTIVE 


MECHANICAL AND ELECTRIC 
INTERLOCKING AND BLOCK SIGNAL 
SYSTEMS. 


Every variety of Track Supplies 
Heavy Tools. ; 


MACHINISTS AND MANUFACTURERS. 


The Wharton 


Railroad Switch Company, 
125 S. Fourth St., Philad’a, Pa. 











